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RESTRICTIONS OF SPACE make it necessary to serialize con- 
tributions which in happier times would have been printed 
whole. Even so, a manuscript may not divide readily 
into the number of pages available for it. In order therefore 
that the division of the first two contributions to this 
number should be made where they naturally fall, there is 
no Editorial in the usual sense this month. 

Instead, I will content myself with saying that the 

Character of the late W. H. Davies with which we are 
privileged to open, is one of a series that compose Volume 
IV of Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s Autobiography. This volume 
is designed as a set of independent pictures. Dr. Thomas 
Walton’s essay on Baudelaire is a chapter from a work he 
is completing on Paris; other chapters have appeared in 
previous numbers. 
’ It will be noticed that, despite reduction in other ways, 
the number of pages allotted to reviews remains constant. 
Publishing is a part of cultural propaganda, and we conceive 
it our duty to draw attention to the merit and variety of 
the books published in this, the third year of the war. 

From time to time in future issues, the section of poetry 
will be given to one long poem. If printing encourages 
poets, the long as well as the short poem must be developed 
and it is no use allowing length rather than merit to influence 
judgment of a poem submitted. Single poems by Ewart 
Milne, Nicholas Moore, and Vernon Watkins will shortly 


appear. 


A CHARACTER OF THE LATE 
W. H. DAVIES 


By OSBERT SITWELL 


Nina HAMNETT, WITH whose work—and with whose 
delightful autobiography '—my readers will undoubtedly 
be familiar, possesses always a particularly fine flair for 
people. Generosity, moreover, is so marked a feature in 
her character that she longs to introduce her friends one 
to another, to make presents of them, as it were, in the same 
manner in which in those days she gave away drawings by 
Modigliani and Gaudier-Brjeska as though they were two- 
penny prints, albeit she was never in very comfortable 
circumstances and with the passing of a year or two these 
drawings were to become extremely valuable. Thus, on 
the afternoon in the spring of 1917, of which I am talking, 
when I went to have tea with her in her studio in Fitzroy 
Street, though she showed me drawings of many other 
friends, of, let us say, Sickert and Roger Fry and Edward 
Wolfe and Michael Arlen and my sister, of Icelandic poets 
and South American painters, and of herself, both clothed 
and naked, as well as several of W. H. Davies, it was solely 
of him, her latest discovery, that she would talk. In this 
almost alone of our generation, her bump of reverence was 
fully developed—and, lacking such a sense, no true artist 
can live, its absence impoverishes the soil so that it yields 
but a stony and withered crop. In those years, however, 
as to-day, it was not a fashionable virtue ; it is easier to be 
funny about poets than to give them, alternatively or in 
addition, their due. But I have always remembered Nina 
Hamnett telling me how, when she first came to London 
from Wales, she would wait for hours in the street outside 
a famous painter’s house in order just to catch a glimpse of 
him if he should chance to go out, and so, too, now, as 
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she took the last drawing of Davies and propped it up on 
a table for me to look at—and a splendid drawing it was, 
with its air of certainty and the fine modelling of the head— 
reverence, as well as affection entered into the enthusiastic 
tone with which she said “ You must meet him”’. 
Accordingly, it was not long before she took my brother 
Sacheverell and myself to tea with him, or before we had 
become as fervent in our praise of him as she was. Indeed, 
in the space of the next few weeks we seem to have become 
old friends, and certainly from that time until he left 
London in 1925, we saw a great deal of the poet. But though 
he called me “ Osbert”’ very shortly after we met, some 
years went by before I was privileged to call him 
“ William’, for Davies manifested his own individual 
ways in everything, and one instance of this was to be seen 
in the strict principles which he had worked out for himself 
to apply to the mutual use of Christian names and sur- 
names. If he liked a man, Davies would soon call him by 
his Christian name, but that man would be expected to 
continue to call him “‘ Davies” in return until several years 
had passed, when, if still approved, he might be allowed 
to address him as “ William”. On the other hand, albeit 
he called a woman by her first name, she must always call 
him ‘“‘ Mr. Davies”. Moreover even these universal laws 
found an exception where married women were concerned ; 
there his strong sense of propriety, coupled with an innate 
fear, I think, of husbands enraged at another man’s 
familiarity with their wives, never permitted him to call 
them by their Christian names. Most certainly he was a 
man with whom everybody must have wished to be on 
mutual Christian name terms, for there can never have 
been anyone to whom friends became more, or more 
quickly, devoted. His whole nature seemed to have been 
designed to call out their affection, and in its simplicity, 
combined with a certain shrewdness, offered the appeal of 
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pathos as well as of originality and genius. Further, his 
approach to his fellows was unusual. 

From his point of view, all men were alike, and he judged 
them with the same benevolent but appraising glance—his 
head held, like that of a bird, a little on one side, whatever 
their standing might be in the eyes of the rest of the world. 

To illustrate this trait, so that its citing can be seen to 
be part of a true analysis of character, and not, as it may 
sound at first, a merely obituary commonplace, let me give 
an example of it... Lord and Lady Oxford and Asquith 
had always been very kind to Davies, and he cherished 
towards them feelings of especial gratitude and affection, 
because Lord Oxford had been Prime Minister at the time 
that Davies, on the recommendation of the late Robert 
Ross, had been awarded his pension. Thus, during the 
first Great War when Lady Oxford—Mrs. Asquith as she 
then was—organized on behalf of one of the charities in 
which she was interested a reading by celebrated poets of 
their own poetry, Davies gladly consented to appear among 
this band. The room was filled that evening with the 
perishable flower of Mayfair and the immortelle of Blooms- 
bury. At the end of the proceedings, when Davies went 
up to say good-bye to his hostess, and to congratulate her 
on the result attained, he took a final glance at the audience, 
now dispersing, and added : 

“It’s been very successful: and you’ve had quite a nice 
lot of the neighbours in, too.” 

His birth and career had, in fact, rendered him inde- 
pendent of class-feeling and nearly blind to the indications 
of it that existed in that bad old world, before a universal 
Maison-Lyons culture had blanketed the ancient follies of 
the European tradition . . . Davies came of Welsh parents. 
He was brought up in Newport by his paternal grand- 
father and grandmother, his father being dead when he 
first remembered, and his mother—whom he seldom 
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mentioned—having married again. In addition to his 
grandparents and himself, his home consisted, he says, of 
“an imbecile brother, a sister... a maidservant, a dog, a 
cat, a parrot, a dove, and a canary bird’’. He does not tell 
us to what profession his father belonged, but his grand- 
father and uncle, I know, owned their own boats. In his 
poems, and still more in his superb autobiography, we 
often find portraits, or reflections, of them. In the second 
of these, he tells us that his first recollection was of sailing 
as a small boy from Newport (in which town, in the Church 
House Tavern, he had been born) to Bristol on the Welsh 
Prince, a schooner that plied then regularly between the 
two ports. He was taken on this trip frequently, since his 
grandfather was a friend of the captain’s, and would stand 
beside him on the bridge all the time, except when he went 
below to visit the saloon cabin for refreshment. Returning 
from a rough voyage at midnight, he records that the old 
man was wont to pause in the empty street and to address 
the sleepers behind the flat and slumbering facades, with 
the angry demand : 

“Do you know who I am? Captain Davies, master of 
his own ship !” 

In the daytime, too, he liked, now that he was always at 
home, to parade the street in which he lived and inform 
the women—for almost every woman in it had a son or 
husband or brother at sea—if the tides and winds were 
favourable. 

This upbringing, and the consciousness of his ancestry, 
made Davies retain all through his life a great feeling for 
the sea and for ships. I remember, for example, how, when 
on one occasion of many, I took him to tea with Violet 
Gordon Woodhouse, to hear that wonderful artist play 
the harpsichord and clavichord, she showed him, before he 


1 The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, W. H. Davies, with a preface by 
Bernard Shaw. A. C. Fifield, London, 1908. 
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left, feeling instinctively that he would like it, a bottle, 
with a little full-rigged ship inside it, and that he regarded 
it gravely, with a connoisseur’s interest, and then asked 
her, “ Do you come of sea-faring folk, too?” 

Davies’ grandmother, a Baptist by denomination, was 
of a more austere and religious turn of mind than her 
husband. She was inclined to resent the fidgeting of the 
retired mariner, for he was always opening the door to 
look out at the stars, or to see if the wind had changed, and 
then going down to the kitchen to make sure that his family 
were comfortable, as though “‘ he had just made his way 
from the hurricane deck to inquire after the welfare of the 
passengers ”’.1 This conduct would cause the old lady to 
say every now and then: 

“Francis, do sit down for a minute or two”; to which 
he would reply, as if giving orders to a ship, ‘‘ Avast there, 
Lydia !” 

Davies once told me that he remembered his grand- 
mother smacking him severely after some manifestation of 
childish sin, and saying between the blows : 

“If - you - go - on - like - this-, you'll - be - no - better - 
than - that - young - Brodribb - cousin - of - yours, who’s 
brought-disgrace-upon-the-family ! ” 

“ That young Brodribb cousin” was, in fact, known to 
theatre-going audiences all over the English-speaking world 
as Henry Irving: but the old woman always referred to 
the stage as “ The Devil’s Playground”, and that her 
relative was the idol of the whole country, acclaimed every- 
where, to her signified nothing; indeed worse than 
nothing. The wages of sin were death, and not even a 
knighthood, the first ever conferred upon a member of his 
profession—could modify that well-known decree, or 
moderate the sentence of doom that it pronounced. 


1 The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, W. H. Davi ‘eat Dee 
Bernard Shaw. A. C. Fifield, London, reel Sees by 
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Directl, one knew of this relationship, it was plain that 
William Davies bore an unmistakable likeness to Irving. 
The face of the poet manifested precisely the same bone 
structure as the mask of the great actor: (and the similarity 
was especially noticeable in the cast of Irving’s head, taken 
after his death ; a fine and tragic mask, which I used often 
to see in the house of his friend Mrs. Aria)... And here, 
if the reader is to get to know him properly, it is extremely 
important that I should describe Davies’s personal appear- 
ance; because the outward aspect is a matter to which 
to-day people pay too little attention. Our neglect of help 
so obvious is the measure of how far we wander from the 
truth, as though bees were suddenly to become self- 
important and refuse to take a flower’s scent as true guide 
to its nectar. There is much, then, that I would like to say 
along these lines, but I must confine myself to reminding 
younger writers of how essential it is for an author to be 
able to render the superficial, as well as the deeper aspect 
of anyone of whom he is writing. In a novel, as in work of 
a descriptive order, the visual sense is all important ; each 
character must be seen; and in this connection Somerset 
Maugham once remarked to me that no writer who could 
by his words summon up for a reader the personal appear- 
ance of a character, could be considered as without talent ; 
it was the first requisite and the most severe test of his 
powers. 

Davies, then, though his face resembled that of his 
cousin in cut and construction, had in it nothing of the 
actor, nothing which suggested, as Irving’s face did so 
clearly, that it was a mask designed by the years to display 
on the boards, with the aid of make-up, various emotions, 
and that in its present form it was only to be worn off the 
stage. At first sight, he appeared more Spanish than 
British in type, and, after I had met Manuel de Falla, 1 
noticed from time to time a likeness in the look of the two 
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men. Though their features were different, the head of the 
Welshman, with its fine, rugged quality exhibited the beauty 
of a Gothic stone head, as did the Spaniard’s, and there was 
something in each of them that seemed to belong to a race 
immeasurably old, perhaps to that ancient Pelasgian people 
from whom both Iberians and Celts claim to descend. His 
cast of face was rather long and aquiline, but with broad 
high cheek bones, and all of it, chin, mouth, long upper 
lip, nose, and high forehead, was finely sculptured and full 
of character. Features and hair both exhibited a naturally 
proud, backward slant or tilt, though there was no 
arrogance in him. His eyes were dark and gleaming, and 
his skin possessed an almost nautical tinge, as if it had 
been exposed perpetually to air and wind and sun- 
shine. He was broad-shouldered and vigorous-looking, 
but of less than middle height. Having lost a leg, he wore 
—for he could not afford the expense of a new metal 
artificial leg—a heavy wooden stump, which made a 
wooden sound as he walked, and gave him a particular, 
slow gait, making him raise and dip his shoulders as he 
moved. It never, however, until the very end of his life, 
prevented him from going for long walks, or enjoying 
them. When he spoke, his voice, with its soft Welsh 
rhythm and intonations—he pronounced “man” as 
“mun”, and “Mr. Asquith’? as “ Mr. Usquith ’’—was 
singularly attractive and beautiful, but in it was to 
be traced, too, I used to think, a disarming and 
pathetic diffidence, not easy to account for, since, 
when I knew him, he was sure both of himself and his 
poems. 

Davies was proud of his poems. He knew they were 
good and made no secret of their merit. The last time I 
saw him—two months before his death—he referred to the 
fact that my sister had asked permission to reprint some of, 
his poems in an anthology, and added reflectively : 
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“ You know, Osbert, altogether over a hundred lyrics 
of mine have been published in anthologies—and that is 
ten times more than any other living poet has ! ” 

This attitude made him all the easier to get on with, 
because, for example, I could attack in print the other 
Georgian poets as much as I liked, and it would never occur 
to him, any more than to myself, that these strictures could 
apply to him, so certain was he of the worth of his work 
and of our admiration for it. On the other hand, it inspired 
him, too, with a certain simple consciousness of his dignity 
and what was due to him. No one could have called him 
conceited, but he liked to be given his place and was, even, 
a disciplinarian on those occasions on which he thought 
it had not been properly recognized. 

For example, in the early days of our friendship, he wrote 
to my sister. She did not at once reply, and he reprimanded 
her for this when they met a few days later. 

““T wrote to you two days ago,” he said. 

“ Yes, I know, Mr. Davies. Thank you very much.” 

“Yes, Edith, and when I send you a letter, I expect you 
to answer it.” 

On another occasion, about the same time, when she 
went to tea with him, he showed her a drawing of himself 
by Nina Hamnett. The artist had portrayed him, sitting 
at a square table, on which, at an almost ostentatious 
distance from him, stood a bottle of port and, pushed away 
still further, a glass. When my sister, after examining the 
drawing, said how good she thought it, and how much it 
resembled him, he appeared to be displeased, though quite 
gently, and said : 

“ You know, Nina really ought not to have done it... 
She ought not. It doesn’t do for a man in my position— 
and it was Nina who bought the port !” 

This anecdote must not be taken, however, to mean that 
he disapproved of wine, for, as will be deduced from his 
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poems, he was no puritan, and he seemed to have inherited 
in his disposition more qualities from his sailor grand- 
father than from his nonconformist grandmother. In his 
autobiography,? he accounts for his liking for liquor by the 
fact that he was born in a public-house, and that, through 
this, he “ became acquainted with the taste of drink at a 
very early age, receiving sups of mulled beer at bed-time, 
in lieu of cocoa or tea...” ) 
Certainly in the years of which I speak he possessed an 
almost Chinese attitude—I mean by this, the hedonistic, 
ingenuous attitude in this country attributed to the Chinese 
poets—towards wine and the other sensual. pleasures. 
Wine made him happy, and he loved it, though only to the 
degree that it made him feel happy. And, of course, it 
always represented to him luxury, in the same manner that 
a pineapple personified it for Arnold Bennett: (so long as 
a pineapple sat, crowned with its green tuft, in the centre 
of the dining-table, Arnold felt that he was successful, 
secure, and leading a life full of wealth and romance). 
Moreover, the drinking of wine made a gathering into 
something more memorable, more festive, “a party.” 
And Davies looked forward immensely to parties, though 
he considered himself ever at a disadvantage in society, for 
he maintained that he lacked all conversational powers, 
and attributed this imaginary deficiency to the fact that, 
having heard so much slang all throughout his early life, 
his thoughts naturally first decked themselves out in it, 
and that, this being so, “ the shame and confusion in good 
company ’’ made him “ take so long to undress and clothe 
them better... that other people grow tired of waiting 
and take upon themselves the honour of entertainers.” 1 
Herein, he shows himself, of course, too humble; it 
was merely an exaggeration of the ordinary man’s occasional 


1 The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, W. H. Davi ith a Pref. 
Bernard Shaw. A. C. Fifield, Londons a “ avies, with a Preface by 
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fear of indulging involuntarily in over-strong language 
before company unsuited or unused to it. Though not, 
perhaps, quick in talk, he was not unduly slow, his 
fascinating voice, alone, would have ensured him a hearing, 
while what he said was always worth waiting for. He 
hardly ever spoke a sentence that was not tinctured through 
and through with his delightful and rare personality... 
Perhaps he rather dreaded, as well as looked forward to, 
entertainments, but he would be unusually excited before 
them, being essentially sociable. This trait showed itself 
in the way his whole appearance altered when he saw a 
friend. A charming, long-lingering smile would light up 
his rather sombre face—which as a rule wore an expression 
of seeing life very clearly and daring to confront it—and 
it would assume a glow of pleasure. 

Particularly, I think he looked forward to evening enter- 
tainments, because they presented him with the opportunity 
of wearing evening clothes—more of a symbol, even, than 
wine—and thus of testifying to himself as well as to others, 
how far he had travelled, to what an altitude above his 
tramp-status, his poems had brought him. No doubt, too, 
he liked the dress for itself. Indeed he and Arnold Bennett 
were the chief protagonists in London of unusual evening 
shirts. Arnold’s, frilled and ruffed and ruched and pranked 
out, were a conscious, even intellectual presentation of the 
joie-de-vivre of a flamboyant personality, all mixed up with 
a life-long admiration of Balzac and his works, whereas 
Davies’s were a subconscious expression of himself and 
his dreams. They were less diverse in form than Arnold’s 
—indeed, they were always the same—but they were 
nonetheless rich, and of the finest napery or damask, as 
opposed to Arnold’s linen. Their pattern, further, was 
invariable, the front being composed of a number of shiny 
squares, each of which displayed in the middle of it a shiny 
lily-of-the-valley .. . But all these characteristics, all these 
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modes of self-expression, all these curious veins in a nature 
complex for all its apparent and beautiful simplicity, were 
fused to make his exquisite poems; poems that appear as 
natural and sweet as a blackbird’s song—and, indeed, with 
his dark and sparkling eyes, and in the way he would 
occasionally hold his head, he did, at times, seem a little 
to resemble a very wise old blackbird. 


(To be continued) 


1900 
(Continued.) 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


I LEFT BOURNEMOUTH at the beginning of June to keep 
my father company on a brief holiday he was taking in 
Switzerland, and I marked a further stage in the emanicipa- 
tion from school by acquiring a light-grey Homburg hat 
which was considered dashing headgear in 1900 except for 
those slightly lurid figures from romance called cosmo- 
politans. We stayed first at the Schweizerhof in Lucerne 
where I used to wander by the lake on the June nights, 
dreaming Byronic dreams, or sit under the dense shade of 
the clipped lime trees, drinking maraschino. Maraschino ! 

From Lucerne we went on to Grindelwald where I made 
friends with two Glasgow girls—Norah and Myra Duncan 
—who with their mother and elder sister were staying like 
us at the Bear Hotel. Mrs. Duncan was a formidable figure 
in her way. Perhaps the mothers of to-day still appear 
formidable to seventeen-year-olds, but I find it hard to 
believe they possess the terroristic qualities of the mothers 
of yester year. However, I survived Mrs. Duncan’s sardonic 
Scottish wit, and that week in Grindelwald was the founda- 
tion of a friendship with the family which has lasted until 
now. The Duncans were going on to Pontresina and 
I suggested to my father that I should extend my Swiss 
tour in their company; but I had been invited to spend the 
rest of the summer at my French uncle’s house in a village 
of the Lyonnais, and it was ruled that this plan must be 
adhered to, so when my father returned to England I set 
out for France. On my way I lost all my money at pezits 
chevaux in Geneva, and spent a couple of nights sleeping 
out beside the lake while I was waiting for money to be 
telegraphed from England to pay my hotel bill. The eyes 
of the manager at the Hétel Bristol had impressed on my 
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self-consciousness his doubts of my ultimate solvency, and 
I felt I could not endure their glances any longer. When 
the money arrived I came back to claim my luggage at 
the Bristol, explaining that I had met some friends who had 
invited me back to their chalet near Montreux. I have used 
the incident in The East Wind of Love, but in reality it 
lacked all the additions fiction allowed me to provide for it. 
It was just boring and unpleasant. 

I might take advantage of that illustration to divagate 
into a discussion of the relation of life to letters in the use 
of autobiographical material. One of the handicaps, 
probably indeed the heaviest handicap, of the contemporary 
writer is the ever-increasing strain levelled upon his privacy. 
I am thinking as much of bureaucratic interference as of 
the Press. Perhaps I have managed to live my own life 
as I wanted to live it with much greater success than the 
majority ; but it has meant a hard and continuous struggle 
to preserve what I consider liberty, and by the cap of 
liberty I do not mean the battered old bonnet trimmed with 
red tape we declare to ourselves we are fighting to keep on 
its pole. Nowadays critics try to discover the source of a 
writer’s material in the same spirit as Income Tax inspectors 
dig for the source of his income. But I am divagating... 
and the sleepy journey in the stuffy grey second-class 
carriage from Geneva to Lozanne is over. Strange the 
freaks of memory !_ I cannot recall who met me on that 
sunny day at the end of June, nor a yard of the five or six 
miles from Lozanne to Charnay nor the vehicle I drove 
in, and yet the picture of that small French railway station, 
and of the train going on its way to Lyons, is perfectly clear 
at this moment. 

My uncle’s house, a severe stone house with green 
jalousies, stood well above the dusty road, the garden in front 
buttressed by a thick wall on the mossy top of which 
one could sit at ease with one’s feet on the ground and watch 
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the great white milch cows that did the work of oxen as well 
move slowly and softly by. Beyond the house was my 
uncle’s vegetable garden, the pride of which was his melons, 
and beyond this garden was an orchard of peaches. The 
windows of the house looked over a wide prospect of lush 
green water-meadows to the little town of Chatillon- 
d’Azergues two or three miles away, which stood on rising 
ground among vineyards and had a ruined castle. At the 
height of noon the place was the colour ofa Victoria plum, 
but it used to deepen with the westering sun until by dusk 
it looked like a deep-bloomed damson. The particular 
charm of that castle for youth was the oubliette, and a 
small aperture at the top of the stone steps that wound 
round the inside of the tower wall was pointed out as the 
window through which the condemned man was allowed to 
take his last look at earth before he was precipitated 
through a trap upon the knives of the oubliette below. It 
was a fair prospect they gave him, over the red roofs of the 
little town, over the blue river, to vine-covered slopes 
crowned by forest beyond. 

Behind my uncle’s house the land ran up to a ridge dotted 
with small oak trees and thickets of broom. From here one 
could look across a hundred miles of the fat cultivated plain 
of the Sdone to where along the horizon rode, like a fleet 
of mighty frigates, the Alps. This ridge was frequented 
by large green lizards with black lozenges along their backs, 
and by hundreds of Swallow-tail butterflies. Why 
Swallow-tail butterflies should haunt this kind of country 
in France, and in England never move outside the Fens is 
a mystery. Few butterflies have so majestic a flight, and 
I used to watch that multitudinous sarabande for hour after 
rapturous hour of utter beauty. The trunks of the oak 
trees were haunted by dark Hipparchias sheened with 
bronze, but whether Circe or Hermione I do not know. 
Another memorable sight of butterflies that year was of 
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myriads and myriads of Clouded Yellows over a field of 
lucerne which danced above it like the spirits of Words- 
worth’s daffodils. 


My uncle Claude Greppo, with his grey imperial and 
moustache, was outwardly the perfect expression of what 
he was, the last of a long line of vintners from Grenoble. 
Unfortunately for his prosperity he had preferred to believe 
himself a philosopher with a solution of the universe, and all 
that was now left to him of his vineyards was the house and 
garden at Charnay, the garrets of which were stacked to 
the rafters with the unsold copies of his chef d’euvre. In 
1900 he was a man of nearly seventy who had married 
one of my mother’s elder sisters in New York when he was 
in America selling his father’s wine. That was in 1860 when 
my aunt Ellen was barely fifteen. That kind of American 
marriage is familiar now to the thousands who have read 
Gone with the Wind, and just as in Gone with the Wind wives 
addressed their husbands as “ Mr.,” even in 1900 my aunt 
still always called him ‘“‘ Mr. Greppo”’. 

Although my uncle had spent so many years in America 
and was married to an American wife, like so many French- 
men he never really managed to learn English, and hated 
talking in it. My own French benefited considerably from 
this, for in spite of his own bad English he expected others 
to speak and pronounce French perfectly. I can see him 
now, in a sudden despair of my ever being able to pronounce 
fauteuil correctly, flinging up his arms in a gesture that called 
upon the Universe whose riddle he had solved to witness 
human imbecility and rushing from the cool green shado 
room to commune with his melons. He had a habit, too, of 
testing me with his philosophical theories, continuing his 
dialectics for two hours at a stretch while I learnt the 
valuable accomplishment of appearing to be listening to 
somebody while I was pre-occupied with my own thoughts. 
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Here is an example of the duologues : 

My Uncle. Est-ce que rien peut venir de rien? 

Myself. Non, mon oncle. 

My Uncle. Bon! Alors, is it zat sawmting peut venir 
de nawting? 

Myself. Non, mon oncle. 

My Uncle. Bon! Alors, est-ce que rien peut venir de 
sawmting ? 

Myself (faintly hesitating). Non, je ne crois pas. 

My Uncle (impatiently). a va, ¢a va, tu as raison. 
Mais, écoute, écoute! 

(With the air of a triumphant Aristotle). Is it zat 
sawmting peut venir de sawmting ? 

Myself (too confidently). Non, mon oncle. 

At this, shrugging his shoulders like a volcano in travail, 
my uncle would stare at me for a moment or two of 
ineffable contempt before he hurried away to console him- 
self with the superior reasonableness of his melons. 

He was a great picquet player; but so was I, having played 
the game since I was four years old. In all frankness, I can 
avow I was entitled to his genuine respect as a picquet 
player. Yet, one evening after we had played every evening 
for a month and I was leading by over 6,000 points, he 
suddenly flung the thirty-two cards across the room, and 
declared it was a waste of time to play against such luck 
as I enjoyed, after which he never played with me again. 

My aunt Ellen was a remarkable woman. She was the 
younger of the two Bateman children who in the year 1851 
had filled the St. James’s Theatre for many nights, she aged 
six and. her elder sister Kate aged eight, in scenes from 
Shakespeare and classic comedy. I have a photograph of 
that six-year-old child as Richard II with a baleful 
expression and sinister hunched shoulder Edmund Kean 
could not have disdained. There was a relic of that time 
at Charnay—a wax doll with yellowing face representing 
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his late Majesty King Edward VII as a little boy in a sailor 
suit which the Duchess of Sutherland had bought for her 
when she took her sister and herself to the Great Exhibition. 
My aunt had an even earlier souvenir of her precocity as an 
entertainer. This was a gold cup made of the virgin gold 
of California and engraved To Ellen Bateman from the 
Sierra Nevada, 1849, which had been presented to her 
by the ’forty-niners, one of whom had that daughter 
called Clementine. 


In that summer of 1900, my aunt, whose beliefs were 
passionate throughout her life of over ninety years, was 
believing passionately in atheism. I never knew anybody 
who could bring such a rage of fanatical fervour to proclaim 
a negative creed, and to hear her affirmation of God’s non- 
existence was to receive a much sharper reassurance of 
spiritual force than a dozen luke-warm believers in His 
existence could have provided. To this day her No God 
remains in my memory as an infinitely more tremendous 
idea than the God of polite and conventional pietism. This 
temporary revolt against the consolations of immortality 
was the defiance of her grief over the death of her eldest 
daughter, who with her husband, a fat, rich, and generous 
Yankee, had died of fever in Athens a year previously, 
leaving three children to be brought up by their grand- 
mother. My cousin Claudia Danforth had been born when 
my aunt was not yet sixteen, and the relationship of a 
mother to a daughter so little younger than herself com- 
bined the loss of a much loved younger sister with that of a 
daughter. 

My aunt Ellen was in this anti-religious mood when my 
aunt Isabel, eight years younger than herself, arrived at 
Charnay with the news that she was that autumn to enter 
the Community of St. Mary the Virgin, Wantage, as a 
novice. My aunt Isabel was another remarkable woman. 
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She had been leading lady at the Lyceum to Henry Irving 
before he quarrelled with my grandmother and, after 
obtaining a promise of financial backing from Lady Burdett- 
Coutts set to work subtly and patiently to get the theatre 
into his own hands. It is a strange Balzacian story which 
I shall tell one day, but this is not the moment. Enough 
now to say that the quarrel culminated in my grandmother’s 
flinging at him the Lyceum lease and with it the plays that 
had made so much theatrical history—The Bells, The 
Lyons Mail, Louis XI, Charles I, and others in which her 
youngest daughter had played the parts afterwards played 
by Ellen Terry. My grandmother, determined to carry 
the quarrel 2 owtrance, took Sadler’s Wells, and planned to 
cut out Irving with Phelps; but she was matching old 
talent against new genius, and her tenure of Sadler’s Wells 
left her when she died in 1881 owing many thousands of 
pounds. My aunt Isabel considered it her duty to pay my 
grandmother’s debts in full, and for eighteen years she acted 
in London and the provinces, paying off year by year the 
money owing. Her last appearance in London was in 
1898 in Trelawny of the Wells at the Court Theatre. Her 
last production was the first play of A. E. W. Mason, who 
had been in her touring company. Now in 1900 the last 
farthing of her mother’s debts had been paid and she was 
determined to carry out her life-long desire to enter a 
religious order. She was in her forty-seventh year, too old, 
one would think, to sustain easily the trials of a noviciate, 
but sustain them she did, and in due course she was thrice 
elected Mother-General of the great Anglican com- 
munity, travelling through Africa and India to visit 
daughter houses when she was over seventy. 

My two aunts had many battles about religion that summer, 
and I and my aunt Isabel had many battles about literature. I 
had just written ashortstory, the only fiction I ever attempted 
before I sat down seven years later to write my first novel 
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The Passionate Elopement. She declared this story to be 
completely devoid of any literary value, actual or potential 
in which judgment she was undoubtedly right, for within 
a few months I was able to recognize what a contemptible 
piece of nonsense it was. I did not resent her criticizing 
my work, but I was enraged by her refusal to accept Balzac 
as the greatest novelist that ever lived. In 1900 I was still 
Balzac’s slave. I can recall now the horror of that moment 
in Eugénie Grandet when her father sends her upstairs 
to fetch the money he used to give her piece by piece on 
every birthday to save but which she had given to her 
young man, and of sitting paralysed and incapable of 
turning the page in dread of the scene that was brewing. 
Ah, to be able now to read a book under such a spell ! 

Balzac, however, was by no means the only novelist 
I read that summer. One room at Charnay was lined 
with Tauchnitz editions of all the popular novels of the 
last twenty years, the fruit of many European trips by the 
family. So, during that summer of 1900 I absorbed in 
one great gulp nearly a hundred of the novels which had 
been the talk of various seasons through two decades. In 
my father’s library there were only three novels which had 
been published later than the ’sixties—a copy of Henry 
James’s Tragic Comedians presented to him by the author 
and two novels by his own elder brother which he declared, 
and I agreed, were unreadable. On the other hand, almost 
every play written in English up to 1870 was in my father’s 
library, and before I was twelve years old I had read the 
lot, the preposterous melodramas (in the strict sense) of 
‘Monk Lewis’ and his school being my favourites. 

The reception of my short story did not worry me at 
all because at that date I had no definite literary ambition, 
and so far as a future career was concerned no particular 
prejudice except a faint one in favour of diplomacy or 
ecclesiastical law and a firm resolve not to enter any kind 
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of civil service at home or abroad. The stage I had firmly 
rejected as a future career before I was three. Earlier this 
year my father had been beguiled by the boom in suburban 
theatres to enter into partnership and take a long lease of 
the Dalston Theatre then just built. This had been losing 
money every week since it was opened, and my father, who 
was always inclined to exaggerate any financial setback he 
received with the object of persuading my mother into an 
economy that was highly distasteful to her temperament, 
succeeded in panicking her into a belief that he was on the 
verge of ruin. Her creative intelligence decided that I must 
immediately contribute towards restoring the family 
fortune and to this end be articled in the autumn to the 
family solicitors instead of going up to Oxford. 

This proposal which reached me at Charnay so enraged 
my two aunts that they forgot to argue about the existence 
of God or the religious life and turned in correspondence 
upon my mother with the result that she went to the other 
extreme and it was decided that provided I passed Respon- 
sions that autumn I could go to Magdalen College, Oxford, 
as I had planned for myself. I fear I may be suggesting that 
the atmosphere of that Lyonnais house with the green 
jalousies was as tense as the situation in China that summer, 
which would be wrong, for that summer of 1900 comes back 
to me now in a golden glow of unbroken sunburnt serenity. 

Not even the arrival of the Daily Mail with the news that 
every member of the Foreign Legations had been massacred 
in Peking and that a memorial service was being arranged 
for them in St. Paul’s Cathedral could startle us out of that 
peace. Nor, indeed, was there any reason to be startled, 
because a couple of days later it turned out that the Daily 
Mail announcement was without any foundation and the 
credit of the paper, then only four years old, was severely 


shaken. 
It may be worth recalling at this moment that the 
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appellation of Hun which the Germans so much resent was 
given to them that summer by their own Kaiser when he 
harangued the troops embarking at Bremerhaven to give 
the Chinese a lesson: 

“No quarter will be given, no prisoners will be taken. 
Let all who fall into your hands be at your mercy. Just 
as the Huns gained a reputation in virtue of which they 
still live in historical tradition, so may the name of Germany 
become known in such a manner in China that no Chinaman 
will ever again even dare to look askance at a German.” 

And at the end of that July on board the Hohenzollern 
the Kaiser, preaching a sermon on a text from Exodus, 
declared : 

“The heathen spirit of the Amalekites is again astir in 
far-off Asia—with great might and with much cunning, 
with fire and with slaughter, is the attempt being made to 
bar the way of European commerce and of European 
intelligence.” 

In that autumn of 1900 the votes of England and Scotland 
would return at the Khaki Election that disastrous Unionist 
Government which made the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
Only in Wales would some prescience of disaster inspire 
the electors to turn away in greater numbers from 
Imperialists without the imagination, the courage, or the 
self-denial to act imperially. 

Not that I myself was an Imperialist at that date any more 
than I am to-day, and the forty-two years of varied 
experience I have enjoyed since 1900 have scarcely even 
modified my political outlook. However, politics, whether 
foreign or domestic, are inappropriate to the mood of that 
summer I am looking back at. It is marked more deeply 
in memory by my own zest in its simple delights. I recall 
a visit to Lyons and of sitting on a boulevard between the 
slow bottle-green Saéne and the swift ice-blue Rhéne and 
eating five exquisite small melons green and golden-netted 
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and costing 30 centimes apiece. I recall marvellous 
ices and petits fours and cream pastries eaten in a crowded 
square with a view of the cathedral on its hill looking like 
an elephant with gilded legs upside down. I recall the 
rapid shallow stream in which I searched for crayfish or 
fished for small insipid dace and roach. I recall endless con- 
versations with old peasants and being entertained by their 
milk and wine and peaches. I recall the threshing with 
flails when the grain overflowed into the narrow village 
street until one waded in it almost knee-deep. That 
experience remained unique until seventeen years later in 
Naupaktos I waded through such gold above the waters of 
Lepanto. I recall the evening meal of lettuce and skimmed 
milk cheese that seemed the perfect end to miles of wander- 
ing in the sun. I recall days on which it was too hot even 
for me to hunt butterflies, when I would sit in an arbour 
of jasmine with a view of the winding white dusty road 
and of deep-bloomed Chatillon flickering in the heat on the 
other side of the water meadows that were in a cream of 
meadow-sweet. Here I would read novels like The 
Heavenly Twins and The Woman Who Did which had been 
the topics of that genteel convenience of late Victorianism, 
the At Home day. The At Home! It seems as remote as 
rout or ridotto, and yet there are plenty of women still alive 
who used to have engraved upon their visiting-cards the 
day of the week when they would be found at home. When 
I was not reading, I was writing long letters on crackling 
foreign notepaper to various girl friends, planning among 
so many other plans to visit the Duncans at Cadenabbia in 
October should my hopes of Oxford be frustrated. Even 
Miss Dash of that Bournemouth spring received one or 
two letters, although her image was dimming very rapidly. 

Some time in August my eldest cousin, Theodore Greppo, 
a Wall Street stockbroker, came over from the United 
States to revisit the scenes of his youth after a long absence. 
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His mother gave a feast for him, one of those feasts which 
are (though at the moment, alas, were) possible only in 
France. There was but one actual contemporary friend of 
my cousin’s in the neighbourhood—a captain in the 
Artillery, as I remember, about 37 years old. The rest of 
the guests were patriarchs and matriarchs of the village, 
outstanding among them the Mayor, a Gargantua of a man 
with a resonant bellow, improbably but appropriately called 
Boeuf. We sat down at one o’clock round a large circular 
table, from which we did not rise until after six, to eat course 
after course and drink bottle after bottle of the country’s 
wine. Most of the dishes were cooked by my aunt, but 
the piéce de resistance was a superb game-pie stuffed with 
Périgord truffles sent for from Lyons, a game-pie that could 
have been put before Brillat-Savarin. 

After this feast we wandered out into the garden in 
search of an appetite for supper because at half-past seven 
we were due to sit down and start eating again. During 
this interval I found myself walking in the peach orchard 
with Captain Desgouttes and, inspired by the rosy Rhéne 
wine I had drunk and the beauty of the flamingo-plumed 
sunset which was drawing a deeper blush from the fruit, 
I declared to Captain Desgouttes my abhorrence of the 
vulgar abuse which the English press had been flinging at 
France over the Dreyfus business, and expressed my own 
convinced anti-Dreyfusard feelings. I was much discon- 
certed when the Captain glared at me severely through his 
pince-nez and told me that if I was an anti-Dreyfusard 
I must be an imbecile. Then he launched forth into a bitter 
condemnation of clerical influence in the Army, and told 
me how his own military career might now be considered 
at an end because on account of his being numbered with 
the supporters of Dreyfus he was being sent out to Indo- 
China where he would pass into obscurity. However, 
Captain Desgouttes was unduly pessimistic about his 
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future, for in 1918 he commanded the Army of the Rhine 
and before he retired he was France’s Commander-in- 
Chief. When the Americans entered the war in 1917 
my cousin Theodore, who by that time was fifty-four years 
old, came over to be a liaison officer with the friend of his 


boyhood. 
(To be continued). 


BIRTHDAY LYRIC 


The eyes of the world’s wound bled, 
But the forest still glows with glory, 
A muttering calm presaging fury, 

A furnace flame leaping to life. 


The eyes of the world worn red, 
But the crumbling horizon is gilded ; 
A flame and the dawn have yielded 
A song of the sucking ocean. 


The eyes of the world warned dead, 
When the mountain snared in the reaping 
A rare and violent flower, hoping 

The catch and the kill would blend. 


LESLIE PHILLIPS 


BAUDELAIRE 
(Poet of the City) 


By THOMAS WALTON 


‘ ALTHOUGH HE WAS a poet,’ a contemporary wrote of 
Alfred de Vigny, “ he adored Paris.” Such a pronounce- 
ment marks the gap between two generations. It expresses 
the natural surprise of a writer for whom poetry meant 
Nature and who was in some way shocked to hear a 
Poet, and, of all Poets, Alfred de Vigny, admire a view of 
smoking city chimneys and say: “‘ To me the smoke of 
Paris is more beautiful than the solitude of woods and 
mountains.” It is a sign that, after its first Romantic flight 
from the hard materialism of contemporary life into the 
ice-bound majesty of Alpine landscape or the picturesque 
unreality of medieval history, poetry was preparing to 
return to modern reality. The time was approaching when 
the city in its varied aspects would be a source of poetic 
inspiration as potent as the beauties of Nature, the ecstasies 
of Love or the tragedy of Death. 

But it was not Alfred de Vigny who was to introduce the 
new thrill of urban existence into French poetry. His 
Paris: Elévation (1831) reveals no marked sympathy for 
city life. It is an apocalyptic vision in the earlier Romantic 
manner seen by the Poet from the top of a tower: the 
metropolis—a mass of angles, a snake-like river winding 
its way through a conglomeration of palaces, domes, spires, 
towers, all shrouded in a fiery mist: a wheel governed by 
the hand of God himself, Paris, le pivot de la France: a 
furnace into which all ideals are flung to help in the forging 
ofa new and better world. Maxime Ducamp, so reminiscent 
of Mercier in his relationship to the literary movement of 
his time, did not strike the right note, either. His Chants 
Modernes, written certainly with both eyes firmly fixed on 
the publicity value of the Paris Exhibition of 1855, do not 
go beyond the obvious externals of modern engineering : 
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railways, steamboats, looms. True poetic feeling has no 
part in their creation ; they merely indicate a tendency. It 
was Baudelaire, guided by Balzac, who was to add that 
frisson nouveau to modern poetry, tapping the very arteries 
of the City’s life-blood. 

In the summer of 1841, young Baudelaire was sent on 
a voyage to the East, returning in the Spring of the following 
year. The exact duration and itinerary of his trip have given 
much trouble to his biographers, but they do not concern 
us. From our point of view it is important only to know 
that Baudelaire considered that the voyage had not been 
entirely useless, since he had taken with him the complete 
works of Balzac, and had plenty of leisure for reading them. 
In spirit, he had never really left Paris; his imagination 
had lived with Rastignac and: Vautrin, followed Raphael 
from the gambling dens of Palais Royal to the old curiosity 
shop on the Quai Voltaire, tracked the Girl with the 
Golden Eyes to her sumptuous boudoir, responded to all 
those human qualities with which Balzac had endowed the 
streets of Paris. 

The city had changed, too, during Baudelaire’s short 
absence. Several new streets had been laid out, the Pont 
de la Cité had been rebuilt, the buildings of the Quai 
d’Orsay and the Hotel de Ville restored, the new Ecole 
Normale completed, the Café Riche, the Maison d’Or, 
the Théatre Italien opened, and the new St. Georges district 
had “sprung up as if by magic”. To this constantly 
changing capital Baudelaire returned prepared to “ savour ”’ 
all those “‘ thrills’? which Balzac had shown “ were per- 
petually afloat within its walls”. “ The miraculous is all 
around us,”’ he was to write in his notes on the Salon in 
1846, “and permeates us like the atmosphere, but we do 
not see it... . The heroes of the Iliad cannot hold a candle 
to you, O Vautrin, O Rastignac, O Birotteau . . . and you, 
O Honoré de Balzac, you, the most individual, the most 
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romantic, the most poetic of all the characters you have 
drawn from your bosom!” Balzac, the “ passionate 
visionary ”’, was the sorcerer, the first to conjure up the 
subtle magic of Parisian life; Baudelaire, the apprentice 
who perfected the illusion and sought out the quintessence 
of modernity. 

The city, as opposed to the country, was his natural 
domain. When asked by Fernand Desnoyers to con- 
tribute some Nature poetry to a publication entitled 
Fontainebleau, Baudelaire replied: “ My dear Desnoyers, 
... You know I am incapable of sentimentalizing on the 
vegetable kingdom. . . . I have even always thought there 
was something in some way rather impudent about Nature. 
... In the depths of woods, beneath their vaulting, which 
resembles those of sacristies and cathedrals, [ think about 
our amazing cities.’ From a distance, London appealed 
to his imagination. Recounting the adventures of Thomas 
de Quincey in Les Paradis Artificels, he mentions “ inter- 
minable Oxford Street . . . the seething mass of the City 
overflowing with activity... Great Titchfield Street, their 
regular port in the great Mediterranean of Oxford Street ”’. 
He quotes de Quincey’s own impressions of the English 
metropolis: “the mighty labyrinth of London, where a 
few paces are enough to create an everlasting separation ”’, 
his “ voyage through the city in search of his ‘ North-West 
Passage’ ’’ and his discovery of “‘ mazes of little streets, 
puzzles of culs-de-sac, problems of blind alleys, terrae 
incognitae which had probably never been marked on any 
map of London ”’, the view from his attic window over the 
“ sea of a great city’. It was London, as well as Parisian 
life he saw represented by Constantin Guys, whom he pro- 
claimed “ le Peintre de la vie moderne”, and in whose work 
he discovered the subtleties and refinements he considered 
most characteristic of contemporary urban civilization. 

The profound and complicated charm” of any city 
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“ grown old in the glories and tribulations of a lifetime” 
would always have moved him. But it was Paris he knew 
and Paris he preferred to write about, being in agreement 
with Balzac, who had written in his Traité de la Vie 
Elégante: “The person who does not come often to 
Paris will never be completely elegant,’ and in Le Pére 
Goriot: “ Paris is a veritable ocean. You may cast a plumb 
line into it, but you will never know its depth . . . However 
numerous, however keen may be the explorers of that sea, 
there will always be a virgin spot, an unknown cave, 
flowers, pearls, monsters, something unheard of, forgotten 
by the literary divers.” 

It was this feeling of elegance, and, to some extent, 
mystery, that Baudelaire so much admired in the drawings 
of Charles Méryon exhibited in the Salon of 1859. He was 
filled with enthusiasm for Méryon’s graphic rendering of 
the poetry of a great city, in the form of its buildings, its 
spires, its factory chimneys (“ obelisks of Industry ”’ he calls 
them), the massive scaffolding veiling buildings under 
repair, “‘ the depth of its perspectives ’’ (and here he links 
up with the mysterious Paris of Balzac and Eugéne Sue), 
“increased by the thought of all the human dramas it con- 
tains.” Baudelaire actually offered to write a series of 
sonnets—‘ réveries philosophiques d’un fléneur parisien ”’— 
to accompany Méryon’s etchings, but the project met with 
no success. Méryon, strangely enough, preferred more 
matter-of-fact guide-book remarks, precise details— 
number of windows, date of demolition—about the 
buildings he had drawn. Maxime Ducamp might perhaps 
have supplied a commentary more to his taste. Baudelaire 
refused to comply with his request, so the history of the 
Paris legend was deprived of what would have been a capital 
document. 

The difference in taste between the first and the second 
generation of Romantics is made clear in Baudelaire’s 
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dedication of his Petits Poémes en Prose, which were largely 
inspired, he says, by Aloysius Bertrand’s fantasies after the 
manner of Rembrandt and Callot: Gaspard de la Nuit. 
Bertrand’s prose poems are closely allied in style and spirit 
to Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris; indeed it could 
probably be shown, incidentally, that Hugo had taken more 
than one stylistic hint from the work of the shy young man 
from Dijon. Baudelaire deliberately broke away from the 
picturesqueness of Bertrand’s sketches and aimed at pro- 
ducing something more subtle, more abstract, in a poetic 
prose which he thought was the ideal medium in which to 
express the complicated interplay of relationships which 
make up modern city life. In addition to the prose poems 
he actually published, he had made a note of subjects for 
others, called “‘ Choses Parisiennes’’, all characteristic of his 
emotional approach to the life of Paris: La Cour des 
Messageries ; Du haut des Buttes Chaumont; Le Vieil 
Entreteneur ; L’Orgue de Barbarie ; Distribution de vires ; 
On Lazzarone parisien; La Statistique et le Thédtre ; 
L’Enfer au Théétre, etc. 

The Paris of Les Fleurs du Mal and the Petits Poémes 
en Prose could not be illustrated by drawings as precise as 
Méryon’s, nor could it be traced on any map, for Baudelaire 
has evoked general rather than particular physical aspects 
of the city. Unlike the novelists, he has had little recourse 
to exact topography. Although his intimacy with the city 
is fundamentally the same as theirs, his Paris is one of 
people rather than places. Balzac and Eugéne Sue had 
created the mystery of Paris and peopled the Capital with 
characters they had imagined. Baudelaire, steeped in their 
writings, firmly believing that the real heroism of modern 
life was to be found in “ the spectacle of fashionable life 
and of the thousands of vagrant existences abounding in 
the underworld of a great city’, has written in the First 
Person his own adventures in the occult life of Paris. He 
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has added little, if anything, to the subject-matter of the 
Parisian legend—his themes are all traditional—but by 
recounting his personal experiences he has endowed it with 
that ‘‘ new thrill’? Victor Hugo so much admired. In the 
fifteenth century, Francois Villon had done precisely the 
same for the medieval allegory of Death. 

Typical of his treatment of a traditional motif, the 
“hours of the day’? theme popularized by Sebastien 
Mercier, are the two poems Crépuscule du Soir and 
Crépuscule du Matin. Baudelaire did not furnish a complete 
record of the city’s life hour by hour throughout the day, 
but chose two periods which suited best his individual 
mood: dusk and dawn. Crépuscule du Soir in its very 
first lines takes us straight back to the Mystéres de Paris: 


Voici le soir charmant, ami du criminel ; 

Il vient comme un complice, a pas de loup ; le ciel 
Se ferme lentement comme une grande alcéve, 
Et homme impatient se change en béte fauve. 


Evening, which brings rest to the labourer and calm to 
troubled minds, is the time when evil spirits drag themselves 
from sleep, when Prostitution lights up in the streets, when 
gambling hells fill up with tarts and sharpers and burglars 
carry on their nightly task of forcing doors and breaking 
open tills 

Pour vivre quelques jours et vétir leurs mattresses. 


It is only when he speaks of evening as the time when 
Death draws near and fills the hospitals with dying sighs, 
that Baudelaire escapes from the atmosphere of the news- 
paper serials. His Dawn contains the same mixture of 
pity for the sick and dying and the traditional contrast of 
rakes, brisés par leurs travaux, returning home as Paris, 
vieillard laborieux, is starting its day’s work. The usual 
procession of street-cleaners, market-men, bakers, does not 
appear, but one of its most notorious figures, the 
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rag-picker, is the subject of another of the Fleurs du 
Mal: Le Vin des Chiffonniers. 

In nineteenth-century allegory the Rag-picker is almost 
as notable as the figure of Death in the art.and literature 
of the Middle Ages. But the medieval Death was a sociable 
creature who danced with his victims in a farandole; the 
Rag-picker prefers his own company. ‘“ Covered with the 
most revolting rags,” according to Dumas’s Mohicans de 
Paris, “ he keeps away from the crowd, because he knows 
instinctively that the crowd keeps away from him... . What 
helps to increase this tendency to insociability is the abuse 
of strong liquor, which, in him, is beyond description.” He 
goes around in the hours of darkness and the early dawn, 
a basket on his back and in his hand a pointed stick with 
which he picks out the secrets of the great metropolis 
before he passes cynical judgment on them. Frederick 
Lemaitre had made him famous in the title rdle of Félix 
Pyat’s drama Le Chiffonnier de Paris, at the Porte Saint 
Martin theatre, in 1847. It was an overpowering piece of 
acting, according to the chronicles, staggering in its realism 
in the scenes in which the half-drunken scavenger philo- 
sophized as he turned over the filth of the city’s dust-bins. 
“ Paris isn’t much,” he said, “ when you see it in a rag- 
picker’s basket. . . . It’s funny to think I’ve got all Paris, 
the whole world, in fact, there, in that bit of wickerwork. ... 
Oh, yes, it gets everything, sooner or later, sooner or later 
everything ends up there—in the basket.’’ 

The Rag-picker, Death urbanized, was the presiding 
deity of the early morning ; without him no Parisian day 
in nineteenth-century literature would have been complete. 
He is one of the numerous personifications of the 
“mystery” of Paris. The Rag-pickers’ colony, Le Villa 
des Chiffonniers, near the Barriére des Deux Moulins, was 
part of the mysterious Parisian underworld, potentially as 
productive of sensations and surprises as any coupe-gorge 
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of the Cité or la Petite Pologne. In 1861 a drama by 
Anicet Bourgeois, La Fille des Chiffonniers, opened with a 
realistic reproduction of the Villa as it was in 1855—a 
tremendous thrill for the patrons of the Théatre de la 
Gaité, another contribution to the ever-growing myth of 
““ mysterious ”’ Paris. 

Baudelaire’s Rag-picker, unlike Dumas’s Croc-en-Jambe, 
is full of human kindness when he is drunk. Old, poor, 
overworked, wine turns him into a poet, he builds a new 
world and fills it with gentleness and mercy. 


Il préte des serments, dicte des lois sublimes, 
Terrasse les méchants, reléve les victimes, 


exactly as Baudelaire himself would have done at any time. 

When Baudelaire writes of the old Paris and the new, it 
is not to evoke some phase of adventure, not to petrify his 
readers with the memory of some sordid crime committed 
on the site of this or that magnificent new building, but 
to wring his heart with pity for those who find themselves 
forced out of their natural element. 


Le vieux Paris nest plus, (la forme d’une ville 
Change plus vite, hélas, que le ceeur d’un mortel), 


he writes, and as he crosses the Place de Carrousel he thinks 
of the zoological garden that used to occupy the spot, of 
the swan he once saw there searching in vain for water 

. avec ses gestes fous, 


Comme les exilés, ridicule et sublime 
Et rongés d’un désir sans tréve, 


of Andromache pining for Hector, of the consumptive 
negress yearning for the African sun, of puny orphans 
“ withering like flowers ”’, of sailors forgotten on a desert 
isle, of captives, conquered peoples . . . of bien d’autres encor. 
Such all-embracing sympathy, this “ sacred prostitution of 
the soul”’, accounts for Baudelaire’s reactions to the life 
of Paris, packed as it is with contrasts—rich and poor, good 
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and evil, joy and sorrow—which writers from Mercier 
onwards have accepted as one of the chief characteristics of 
urban life. The rich man’s joy reflected in the poor man’s 
eyes, the difference between those who sit within and 
those who stand on the fringes, of the charmed circle that 
surrounds a bandstand in a park, the hungry amazement 
of a poor father and his three children as they gaze at the 
bavaroises and glaces panachées being served in a new and 
brilliantly-lighted Boulevard cafe, Baudelaire records them 
all. He almost envies the blind with their sightless eyes 
turned always heavenwards as they pass like sleep-walkers 
through the song and laughter and the roaring of the city. 
He is filled with regret, having passed a woman in the street, 
a woman in whose glance he felt 


La douceur qui fascine et le plaisir qui tue, 


a woman whom he might have loved, a lightning flash, then 
darkness. He is enraptured by the beauty of a red-haired 
beggar-girl who might have cast a spell upon Ronsard and 
subjugated “more than one Valois”. He speculates 
upon the past of the little old women, 


Etres singuliers, décrépits et charmants, 


he often sees, shrinking at the rattle of an omnibus, clutching 
their little hand-embroidered satchels tighter. 

Such fortuitous human contacts and the emotions they 
provoke, spreading like rings on a pool into which a stone 
has been dropped, gain in effectiveness by their very 
anonymity. These women, passed, or followed, amid the 
turmoil of the city, are Baudelaire’s Esther Gobsecks, 
Fleurs-de-Marie, Girls with Golden Eyes. They are, to all 
outward appearances, rational human beings. So was the one 
he called “Mlle. Bistouri”, picked up a Pextrémité du 
faubourg, sous les éclairs du gaz, until he discovered her 
maniac predilection for doctors—Dis-moi gue tu es médecin / 
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—the origin of which she could no longer remember. 
And Baudelaire prayed the Lord to have pity on such poor 
mad folk. 

From madness to the supernatural there is but a step, 
and the city affords contacts even more disturbing than 
Mlle. Bistouri. Balzac had said in La Peau de Chagrin 
that the Quai Voltaire and the nineteenth century were a 
place and a time in which magic ought to have been im- 
possible, and yet his hero’s fantastic adventure had started 
there and then. Baudelaire, too, experienced in the magic 
of Paris, 


Fourmillante cité, cité pleine de réves, 

Ou le spectre en plein jour raccroche les passant. 
Les mystéres partout coulent comme les séves 
Dans le canaux étroits du colosse puissant, 


Ox tout, méme Vhorreur, tourne aux enchantements. 


Did he himself not see, hobbling out of the morning fog, 
a wizened, crooked, bearded, evil-eyed old man, then 
another exactly like him, then a third, a fourth, a fifth, 
a sixth, a seventh and turn away in terror lest he should 
lose his reason ?_ Had he not followed a mysterious stranger 
along the Boulevard into a secret underground gambling 
den more dazzling in its luxury than the most sumptuous 
Parisian apartments, so exquisite that the horrors of every- 
day life were instantly forgotten? Although only a step 
from the rush and bustle of the Boulevard, Baudelaire had 
never suspected its existence. How should he, since his 
mysterious guide, “ Son Altesse,’ can have been no other 
than Satan, who said so casually, speaking of God: “ We 
move to each other when we meet, but like two old aristo- 
crats whose native politeness cannot quite efface the memory 
of former grudges.” Saints, fortunately, as well as demons, 
mingle with the crowds of Paris. Baudelaire met one of 
these, too, an unfortunate soul who, jostled as he crossed 
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a busy street, “‘ where death comes galloping at you from 
all sides at once,” had lost his halo in the mud. 

The streets of Baudelaire’s Paris were thus crowded with 
potential mystery. For that he loved them and knew them 
as intimately as any human lover. In the verse Epilogue to 
the Petits Poémes en Prose he described himself looking 
down on the city, not, he affirms, to shed an idle tear, 


Mais, comme un vieux paillard d’une vieille maitresse, 
Je voulais m’enivrer de l’énorme catin 
Dont le charme infernal me rajeunit sans cesse. 


Que tu dormes encor dans les draps du matin, 
Lourde, obscure, enrhumée, ou que tu te pavanes 
Dans les voiles du soir passementés d’or fin, 


A 


Je taime, 6 capitale infame! Courtisanes 
Et bandits, tels souvent vous offrez des plaisirs 
Que ne comprennent pas les vulgaires profanes / 


His énorme catin of a Paris is a descendant of Balzac’s ville 
essentiellement courtisane and, since the vulgaires profanes 
became fully aware of her charms, the ancestress of the 
blonde gui plait a tout le monde of contemporary music-hall 
song. The line is unbroken. 

The Fleurs du Mal and the Petits Poémes en Prose are the 
concentrated essence of certain aspects of the Parisian 
legend—their physical representation as well as_ their 
emotional stimulus—distilled from the traditional themes 
which are still alive and still produce their effect on the 
popular imagination. 


THE FIELD 
By MARGIAD EVANS 


THIS MORNING, BEFORE it was quite light, I walked 
across the meadows in the mist. I saw the sun appear 
white as a morning moon, empty of power, its beams 
cut off. I saw the stubble patched vivid green where 
the clover is rising between the dead stalks. Then I 
came back. Strands of wet grass clung to my shoes. 
As I was taking them off, I felt the warmth stealing into 
the air. A sudden shadow on the field formed the 
sunlight. 

It is still very early, but already the thresher is at 
work at the farm. People are fetching water, cracking 
faggots over their knees. They are bruising the dew, 
tearing and scattering the faint creations of the mist. 
Going to work they smear the dim grass with dark 
tracks. Their voices pass down the lane. 

I sit down on the path with this bit of paper, the 
wall behind my back, the sun shining on my legs. The 
flight of the flies has begun ; the white butterfly stumbles 
into the sun ray; crystals flash in the blue cabbage 
leaves. 

The thatcher comes and leans his ladder against the 
oatrick. He tips his hat over his eyes before he goes up 
with a bundle of wheat straw under his arm. Slowly he 
stretches his arms out over the rick as though reaching 
into his clothes and slowly he begins his movements 
with his rustling hands. In response there is a harsh and 
restless sound ; it is the last speech of the corn. 

The corn is dead. Day and night for months I heard 
it, day and night it brought thoughts of the field into 
my mind. In the day its hissing made me dreamy, at 
night wakeful. Shadows and rain, clouds and frost, 
summer rain and wind dragging through it, I remember 
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them all. When it was ripening I used to pull an ear 
sometimes just to feel the stiffening husks sweep the 
palm of my hand. If I shook it, it rattled like seed 
pods full of ripe seeds. | 

The thatcher pulls off his coat and throws it down 
on the loose straw below. As he works the sun flashes 
on the buckles of his braces. Two sheep dogs roll over 
and over, pulling a sack. 

Sitting here where the sandstone crumbles on the 
path I listen to the starlings. They are gathered in a 
holly tree by the gate and they make a noise of bubbling 
and smacking, like wet lips. Only twice a year is there 
this thriving among them—at sowing time and again 
when the harvest blisters are drying on men’s hands. 
Other smaller bushes are twinkling with what seems to 
be greyish dead leaves; it is the sparrows’ wings. All 
along the hedge they are rising and descending, whirring 
to their perches on the twigs. 

Over the field are pigeons and the great slovenly 
crows, drifting on a stroke of the pinion. The pimpernel 
has opened, the heat has shrivelled the cobwebs which 
were stretched like gossamer tents from each separate 
stubble to the ground. 

Lying on the slope where the grass blooms, the vixen 
entices her cubs. The chilled snake lifts his head, filled 
with the instinct to sleep in the dark. 

The sky is transparent blue, pale as a midnight 
summer sky when the stars are invisible in the universal 
enlightenment. Poised, the sun sheds its thin light over 
the field and the wall and the path, tinging stone with 
the warmth of flesh. The insects fly as with rapid 
thoughts. From the dying weeds, from the brick of soil 
bored by the worm, from water and the bark of trees, 
hordes of winged creatures escape into the air. There are 
ladybirds, spiders, tiny parchment moths, and great 
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frail melancholy insects, vague as thistle seed. Frogs 
which look as if cast in rough gold frolic in the stubble. 
Every living thing seems bent on enjoyment, in exhibiting 
its beauty and strangeness before the killing cold comes 
to teach it death. 

Now that the harvest is over the wind is shorn. 
Silently it ruffles the nettles, coming low over the bare 
field where leafless yellow flowers are trembling in the 
light. But it is never summer now in the mind, though 
the insects whine through the hot sweet air and the 
butterflies hover over the garden patches. A change 
has passed into the mood of thought answering the 
change in the Universe. The spirit of greater Nature in 
the sky and in us will not be diverted from the truth. 
There is a sense of boundlessness, a turning towards the 
sky with its winter outlines and firmer stars. The mind 
is greater Nature—it is matched to the sky rather 
than the earth, which renews its prophecies as 
soon as the ripeness of its promises are proved and 
gathered. 

Just now, even at the zenith, light is mingled with 
some quality of darkness. Darkness lasts all through the 
day. On darkness the universe is forming itself. A 
density thickens the sun’s rays; at night the red of the 
sky is gloomy. The spirit of greater Nature in the sun, 
in the universe, in the sky, is in us, and we feel, as no 
small life feels, the finality of a change which is im- 
perceptible to many birds, and most of the fire dancing 
population of the air. 

Soon the great bare wind will come, spilling the water 
out of the butts, whirling straws over the hedges, 
making people run bowed over the land like witches with 
all their claws out. But not quite yet. Ah, how full of 
sunshine is the hen’s silly cackling, and how genial the 
crows’ gutterals! The morning teems with the noises 
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of birds—not singing notes, but just their life, conversa- 
tion, movements, all careless of effect. The bird knows 
the beauty of its song ; it chooses the moment to release 
it on the great enrolling wave of light, or by the borders 
of evening in the lucid twilight. There is no chatter 
then—the ecstasy is never marred. 

Last night I went to a neighbour’s soon after it was 
dark, and returned across the field much later. I was 
watching the clouds and the stars, and I noticed on the 
first journey with what jubilation and vigour they shone, 
how fresh were the air currents, how strong and young 
were the forces of the night! The screech owls flew 
and the brown owls called with a beautiful clear note 
from tree to tree and hill to hill. 

But by midnight things had reached a turn. The 
stars were wearing away by shining; their eyes were 
smaller, the breath of power was more remote, the flavour 
in the air was less sharp. Woods, hills, trees, were silent, 
and the pathways deserted. Night and day seize the 
earth and sky with a giant’s strength, a giant’s delight, 
but after the first few hours they spend themselves and 
come to a standstill waiting, with flagging vigour, to 
be dispossessed. 

In the creation there are at work certain powers, 
movements, colours which seem to be different, but 
which are repeating over and over again the same effect 
in different objects. All is continuous, connected, all 
is one perpetually breathing, changeless power, all is 
of one. The other day M— and I were sitting on 
some mole humps looking down into a ravine of 
brambles and willows. He was watching the willows 
whiten as the wind moved on them: “ Look,” he said, 
“ that’s the movement of the corn a month ago.” And 
it was—just the same lifting and swaying, the same 
tethered light, that we had seen so often in the field, 
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transferred to the tree. We sat a long time and watched 
it coming down the narrow quietness of the valley, 
from tree to tree invisibly leaping across the dark under- 
growth, landing the wind, like a bird on a tree top that 
moves downward under it, then springing back all the 
boughs up from the roots, vibrating beyond eyesight. 
All the way round the steep hillside the willows were 
blowing up and down their height, like smoke mounting 
its own column. And M— lay back with his head on 
a mole hill while I picked hips and bramble sprays. 
Presently, I heard his voice speaking out of a trance of 
peace. ‘‘ Now the sky is the sea—when you lie down 
and see the sky going away from youall the time flowing 
away from you while you stay still by the same things, 
it’s the sea you seem to be watching and feeling draw 
away from you. There’s nothing so restful... it’s 
always going, and I’m always left behind with the same 
clump of grass and the mole hump and the bush.” 

I often feel when M— suddenly speaks like that 
that he thinks from inside Nature, that he has some 
thought with it, flowing with it. To go with him into 
the fields is to see farther than my own sight, and to 
understand without effort, from within. When we worked 
together out of doors, as when we were harvesting, he 
seemed of himself to create a harmony, like a third person 
whose presence befriended us both. He has thoughts, 
simple, in no way elaborate or strange, which he can 
make me see, as I see the birds and the clouds and the 
moonlight. 

As I sit here by the wall I feel the continuity, the 
connection between all living things. All is real in my 
eyes and in my mind. The sunlight revealing the grain 
of the world, the darkness behind the sight. The connec- 
tion flows through all, from the thing in the hand to the 
thing in the mind, from the present to the vivid detail 
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of some past flower, present in the brain. By me the 
olive-smooth seed case of the field poppy is balanced on 
its bare stem. I can feel its weight, see the black crest, 
like a seal, that shuts in the seeds, touch its smooth cold 
surface. It is like a deserted bird’s egg, so heavy and 
cold in the hand. At the same time I see in me the hidden 
seeds in their pearly rows under the yellow olive skin 
and the perfect flower all silky red and purple, tossing 
flimsily with the ripening oats. The actual thing I touch 
is not more real than the flower in me. The stubble 
glinting, the nettles bending are no closer than the 
sudden vision of the sword grass, seen so clearly, so 
distinctly, down to the sharp central crease which folds 
it to a point. I often feel as I walk by the trees that I see 
their roots with the grubs asleep in the earth, and the 
shiny chrysalis embedded in the rotten stump. Through 
all the connection flows onward, inward, outward, 
flowing life of thought, of sun and moon, of bone and 
core and vision. As the stars are in the sky in daylight, 
as the sun is under the darkness, always in the sky, the 
eternal connection binds the universe, the transferring 
force passes from one life to another, from one form 
to another. 

There was hardly a day or a night without some 
sharp, almost painful moment of perception. There was 
no empty time, no era when my senses did not fly to me 
with wonders. Like children, like five familiars, they 
brought creation home to me, and did not know what 
they carried. I remember a morning so beautiful that 
on all the hills the men in the fields, the people walking, 
were looking upwards. Over one field a lark sang, over 
the same place every morning as the light came out on 
the furrows. The notes hovered, never falling, but 
sounding in the sky where the beat of his wings was 
inaudible, the very music of the clouds. I see the tall 
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elms turning red, their trunks being clothed, the leaves 
opening, and I see the frozen field. I hear the rain 
falling into the green corn; at night the wind drew 
from it long sighs which reached into my sleep, and 
made me turn over as if the night were moving under 
my body. 

The moon shone entire over the white still surface, 
casting a shadow from the cottage like a garden plot; 
midsummer midnight clouds rose from the still land 
tinged with the faint rainbow of the moon, the plovers 
flew and cried, the stiffening husks rattled by the hedge. 
I see the lairs the storm printed in the field, as though 
a herd of huge beasts had lain down in the corn, and I 
see the wind-blown cock scuff up the dust and walk 
away in the cloud of it, his feet plucking the ground as 
a sensitive musician plucks the strings of his violin. 
Birds circled in my vision of the sky, snakes sunned 
themselves, and men trudged over the land with all their 
secrets in them. The bees flew broadside carrying 
fertility. All, all in sight and hearing was Nature pouring 
itself from one thing into another, spending and creating, 
running like the wind over the body of life, and flowing 
like blood through its heart. All changed, and nothing 
changed. If I may keep this knowledge, this perpetual 
life in me, anybody may have my visible life; anybody 
may have my work, my smile, if I may go on sensing 
the thread that ties me to the sun, to the roots of the 
trees, and the springs of joys, the one and separate 
strand to each star of each great constellation. 


POETRY 
MONEY FOR THE MARKET 


STOP WHERE TIME flies, Earth-winged mortal. 
Discern 
Where the river flows through the streamers of gipsies 
and wheels of the fair, 
One whose step is dead, yet alive like a child in the fern 
Motionless, stunned in the movement of nature, watching 
a hare. 


Winged with Earth, all seasons, sunlight, and snow, 

Pause, a last leper, a scarecrow, past whom races the 
flood 

Of trees and astounded fields, rivers, clouds, hills, and 
birds that throw 

Casting shadows; pull them until through the eye of 
a needle they go 

And assemble with sparkling insects, with cattle chewing 
the cud. 


Money for the market, or barren-birth: which is it ? 
Where 

From the clarion-brass of the greedy pursuit does your 
intimate shadow tend ? 

What child moves the world who plucks a stray stem 
whose seeds gravely moving in air 

Bring your birth on this path to a silence, the dust of 
your path to an end? 


What is it at once persuades you, true Earth has nothing 
to spend ? 
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Is it he, watching, who hears 

The flow of people, who knows the calamitous drift 
of their luck ? 

Is it he, listening, who sees the defacers of life, the 
maimers of years 

Cross the place of two lives, trapping underground 
mules where a shying foal disappears, 

Beautiful pit-blind pony leading a truck ? 


Stop quite still. A dropped coin spins the world round. 

The blind see this river. Yet Midas moves down to the 
wicked coined light he must keep. 

We are rich in the plunder of forfeit. Gain is loss. 
The lost is the found. 

Giving is taking, deep-drawn; sleep is waking and 
waking is sleep. 


Is there a happy town, 

A table worth loving not pitched on the jubilant shambles 
of loss ? 

In the prodigal height of a barn the straws wander 
where they are blown. 

The beams there rejoice, full of songs till the swallows 
have flown 

Who hide their long wings in the gables grown green 
with slow moss. 


What townsman returning, O who in pride would confess 

To have paid his way through the ribboned world? 
Would not here 

Creation rebuke the blind, gaining feet, mossed lanes, 
starred celandines press, 

Who paid so much to the calendars, never to this lost 
year ? 

What fisherman would not mutter: “I left them, like 
lives: they are here.” 

D 
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I, too, return, Goldengrove. My hook is caught in the 
trees. 

I cast with golden-eyed jackdaws for bait, and a great 
fish pulls at my gut. 

Birds that have fown from a breath’s gold bible resting 
on aged knees 

Carry the world in their wings. In their gust, in a 
breath I am looking for gooseberries, 

Going in by the glint of a coin through a low door, 
twenty years shut. 


Alone with a lucky farthing, 

I drop the engraved, disinherited coin that another 
picks up, 

Then I enter the steep prison-walls of salmon-circled 
Carmarthen, 

Near the market, stocked with gay produce, hung with 
teapot and cup. 


O leaning, tickling time’s future from lazy, trout-hiding 
streams 

Where a ladybird flies in the sun, 

Deep in grass, deep in grass, I am hidden. Every thread 
of the river has themes. 

Fingers stir the steep waters that circling divulge their 
lost secret of names. 

Light is shot from their blaze-annulled movement to 
cobbles where castaways run. 


Joy leaps in reversal’s great splash, 
Dome of music transformed to a coracle, overturned 


by the cast of a fly. 


The world is weighed by each ripple. Dante’s Vision 
is lost in a flash 
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Where a sow has unpeopled Inferno and looks for a sty. 
Look. Look. My steep devils are foundering. Still, 
the forgetter is I. 


O scroll on the magical water, lost like a fish’s law, 

Money for the market is manna that tumbles down; 

And the miracle of fishes strips heaven with the colours 
of stubble, of straw, 

Of a basket woven by the blind in the eye of the jackdaw, 

Unfound till the world-moving pebbles are cast, world- 
stilled where other worlds drown. 


VERNON WATKINS 


POEM 


Salt of the bitten lip 

Smudges the world with tears : 
That inland breath may keep 

The sad smell of the sea 

To each unlocking mouth 

That could not taste itself 

The convoluted shell 

Brings winds from west and south. 


Salt of the sprawling weed 
Lingers upon the tongue 

Though eyelids cracked and red 
Save soft eyes from the sun 

That warms the fields of corn. 
Tears that are shed by fools 
Flood, and we still renew 
Though land and weed may burn. 


POETRY 


Shell with shell fits ; out lives 
Sprawl, but we tell the story 
That only two such halves 
Fit, as were one before. 
An idiot, wandering in sleep 
Picked them up once; who knows 
How many exactly so 
Still crawl where salt is cheap ? 
MAURICE JAMES CRAIG 


TO THE 200-INCH TELESCOPE 


Theirs was a molten uncertainty—the slow 

cooling, maulding the plan of a geometer— 

a hope, bound by its glassy diameter 

that by degree harder there should be no flaw. 

For they too, grinding the grey specular 

lens, saw the dust of precision blown 

like stars over the polished arc, soon 

aluminium-sprayed, oracle of a secular 

temple, mounted in the clear air 

and open dome at Palomar. Deeper still 

in light-years the explosive suns will 

print their evidence, plotting here 

the curve, the intersection we have wintered 

of time unbounded and time splintered. 
PRUNELLA CLOUGH TAYLOR 


EAST COAST 


So rusts the summer sorrel 
iron at the hinge of the door 
where the surf breaks over the boom in the channel 
and the boats lie dry ashore 
away from the wave peril. 
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The high gull’s wing-wheel falls 
shadowing, the sunglare flaking 
the names painted on the woodgrain of the hulls— 
fishermen’s sons—making 


a vermilion dynasty dull. 


And there the metal stantions 
harrow the shore; the tide 
smooths the tank-indented sand, but no erosion 
can efface the concrete where so wide 
encircling runs the bastion. 


Those in the guns’ orbit have 
monuments ; for those who fell 
before, the old wire breaks, but new perspectives 
coil a wiry helix like a shell 
where sounds of battle interweave. 


For they who wait, no more 
galaxies of scales lie spotted 
in the nets hung from the wall, yet still their 
fingers weave, daylight knotted 
in the dark of age and war. 
PRUNELLA CLOUGH TAYLOR 
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THE LEMMINGS 
By ALEX COMFORT 


IT Is AN extremely long time since I was in that particular 
island, but I understand that what I am about to describe 
continues to occur periodically, though no longer regularly 
every five years as was formerly the case. 

I had travelled a considerable distance from the nearest 
steamer port in a small boat rowed by native fishermen. 
Upon coming in sight of the island I noticed nothing 
unusual, but one of the rowers maintained that he could 
see greater activity than usual in the colony which extended 
along a line of yellow rocks running to westward. I could 
see the chimneys of the Keeper’s house, however, and as 
we approached the jetty, which was constructed of bamboo 
poles and very flimsy, I noticed the Keeper himself hasten- 
ing down a path through the woods to meet us. I also 
noticed that the path and the garden of the house was every- 
where surrounded with high wire mesh fences, which, so 
far as I could judge by the recently turned earth at their 
bases, were continued to some depth underground. My 
anxiety to meet the Keeper was extremely great. I had 
heard the most remarkable stories on the boat both of the - 
spectacle I had come so far to witness and of the extra- 
ordinary personality of this man—of his almost super- 
natural influence over his charges, who on account of the 
shortage of food on the island would probably have gnawed 
to death any other human visitor not under his protection 
—and of his alleged power of conversing with the creatures 
in their own language, an assertion which I am unable 
any longer to doubt. 

“You are just in time,’’ he remarked, shaking me by 
both hands as I stepped ashore. ‘“‘ Had you been a day late 
you might well have missed the whole performance. As it 
‘is we are in ample time. You will be able to lunch with me, 
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I think: I doubt if they will begin before tea-time. Please 
bring your bag to my house, and instruct the crew to fetch 
you in two days’ time. Their arrival sooner might disturb 
the proceedings.” 

Examining the Keeper I found him to be a middle-aged 
man, bald, extremely—and at times indeed effusively— 
genial, wearing a blue uniform with red piped edges, 
similar to that which postmen at home are accustomed to 
wear. The most singular feature of his attire, however, 
was a clerical collar, much soiled—owing, I suppose, to 
the infrequency of trade with that island: he also wore a 
stout leather belt, from which was suspended a whistle and 
an object which I took to be a sugar stick, but I saw upon 
closer inspection that it was a life-preserver, painted white 
with coloured spiral stripes like those upon a barber’s pole. 
Seeing that my gaze rested upon these objects he smiled 
apologetically and explained their use. 

“‘T assumed the collar,’ he said, “not out of religious 
conviction, but because, for some reason or other, I find 
that it makes them less restive. You could imagine no 
shier animals. They take the most violent objection to 
some minor articles of dress—by the way, I must ask you 
if you have a watch or clock with you— ?” 

I told him that I had. 

“Then you will be so kind as to leave it at the house if 
we are to go down among them. It’s a prejudice I have 
never been able to understand. As for this truncheon, I 
have to carry it, for even I am not entirely safe—their 
numbers are so great—but I feel that to carry it dpenly 
might diminish their confidence in me. That confidence,” 
he said, “ is my major joy in life. I could never do anything 
which might diminish it. I have been on this island for 
nearly fifty years, alone, and I find these creatures my 
truest friends.” A large tear ran down the piping on his 
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“But what can have made you select so lonely and 
unremunerative an office?” I asked him. 

“1 do not know,” he replied. ‘ But the creatures chose 
me themselves.” 

“ Chose you ? ” 

“Yes, indeed. Please be careful of that hole. There are 
others near here, and my sight is not good enough to point 
them all out to you. The wire is defective. Very defective. 
Yes, you must know that formerly the office of keeper 
here was hereditary. When it was thrown open for applica- — 
tions, I was the first to submit my name together with a 
Scotsman. The retiring keeper stood us on the beach. 
There were thousands of them there—the rocks and the 
sand were brown with them. Suddenly at a word from the 
Keeper they came forward, flowing over the rocks like hairy 
treacle. It was too much for the Scotsman. He turned to 
get behind the wire, but the old Keeper tripped him up, and 
they were all over him in a few seconds. He only managed 
to kill one. When they went away, his brain was the only 
part of him they had been unable to reach. My first duty, 
when the old Keeper had given me his whistle and truncheon 
and been rowed away, was to bury this separately. I have 
some of the bones in my study. They show the most 
interesting tooth prints.” 

We were by now approaching the house, which was large 
and well built. It was surmounted by a watch tower which, 
being the highest point of the island, dominated the shore 
in all directions. There was an elaborate system of 
trenches, nets, and wires crossing in every direction through- 
out the garden of the house, and upon coming accidentally 
in contact with one of these I was surprised to receivea sharp 
electric shock. 

“I regret these defensive measures,” said my host. 


" They are so unsightly. But I fear they are extremely 
necessary.” 
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Having let us in with a key, my host guided me to my 
room and invited me to join him on top of the tower ina 
few minutes’ time. From this eminence, as I have said, the 
entire island was revealed. I found my host leaning over 
the balcony examining a distant part of the coast through 
a pair of field glasses. Being unassisted by any such 
appliance, I could see nothing, except an appearance resem- 
bling a reddish brown smoke which was passing along a 
small rocky valley among the trees to our right. There 
were a number of small bare hills of a sandy soil, and I 
noticed that these were studded in all directions with 
circular black mouths of holes, and with the mounds of 
yellow soil thrown up in the course of their excavation. 

“T think,” the Keeper was remarking, “ they are going 
to start from that bay over there, Skull Bay. Yes, I am 
sure they are. You are going to be privileged. You will 
have a perfect view of the entire performance. Look over 
there, look over there . . . They are assembling in their 
thousands.” 

As, however, he retained the glasses pressed closely to his 
eyes, I could be certain of nothing, only it appeared to me 
that along every defile a column of the same brownish smoke 
was making its way to the spot which he indicated. The 
spit of rocks at the far side of this bay, the same which I had 
remarked on approaching the island, was encrusted with a 
thick moving deposit of the same colour, like live fur. 
I mentioned this appearance to the Keeper, in the hope of 
getting the loan of his glasses. 

“Tt is live fur,” he remarked, retaining them. “ You 
would never imagine the intelligence of the creatures, the 
love and patience which they have expended in preparing 
for this day. The females have swum for miles removing 
the weeds from the bay and the rocks. The males have been 
digging and refilling holes with almost human industry to 
prepare themselves. I ought to explain to you exactly what 
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will happen. Very soon they will begin to gather in groups, 
as if to be addressed by their leaders. But they are waiting 
for me to give the signal. They have taken me into their 
confidence throughout. I have witnessed this event no 
less than nine times. I know by now what sort of things 
please them. I carve them little medals out of the tops of 
condensed milk tins and hang them from ribbons. For 
weeks beforehand they wait at my back door to drag the 
medals away to their holes. In their enthusiasm to make 
preparations they do irreparable damage to the island— 
that I suppose is partly responsible for the food shortage— 
but one has not the heart to stop them.” 

“ But what exactly will they do ?”’ I asked him. 

“When they have been addressed by their leaders they 
will go down to the shore, all together, and stand along the 
edge of the sea. By that time it will be sundown, and they 
will call to me. I will then hoist a flag upon the pole which 
you see upon that hill. Then the leaders will enter the water, 
a few atatime. Gradually they will pass through the line 
of breakers and begin to swim out towards the setting sun 
and the open sea. Others will follow, squeaking with con- 
fidence. I tell you I have watched this spectacle no less 
than nine times and on every occasion I have been struck 
and inspired by the expression of confidence upon the faces 
of every individual animal, even the females and the 
extremely young. You must forgive my sentimental and 
unscientific approach, but I have come to regard the 
creatures with affection, and I can interpret their expressions 
as you can those of a man.” 

“ And what then ?”’ I asked. 

“ They continue to swim out to sea.” 

“ For how long?” 

" Until the last one has sunk. It is a most touching 
business. For weeks later the island is abnormally quiet, 
and I go round collecting and skinning the corpses with 
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which the windward side is littered. The white sand on 
spose peaches is almost entirely composed of pulverized 
one. 

I pondered for a moment this astounding biological 
phenomenon. “ But how is it,” I asked him, “ that the 
species does not become extinct ?”’ 

“A certain number remain behind, of course,’ he told 
me. “ The malformed and the sick, some of the extremely 
aged—though I have noticed the enthusiasm with which 
these lead the march to the shore, though hardly able to 
stagger along and quite unable to participate by swimming. 
And there are a certain number of abnormal adults who seem 
to have no urge to join in the migration. These are quite 
often killed by the others, though. I may be able to show 
you a few to-night.” He put away the glasses, as by now 
the sun was not far from the water of the bay, and he found 
it dazzling. “‘ If we go now,” he said, “ we shall have time 
for a meal before the migration begins.” 

Accurdingly we went downstairs. The Keeper’s 
imported food was excellent, and he diverted me throughout 
the meal with the exhibition and explanation of the 
curiosities with which the room was filled, including the 
Scotsman’s bone, and a number of curious objects washed 
ashore by the sea. So much, however, was I wearied by my 
journey, that in the course of his talking I fell fast asleep. 

I was wakened by my host bending over me and shaking 
me. I noticed, although the light was rapidly failing, that 
he had large tears running down his face. “ Come,” he 
said, “ they are waiting for me.”’ He removed a red flag 
from a small locker and opened the front door. We passed 
at a run through a gate in the high wire fence, which my 
hosts unlocked, and on among the trunks of the small trees 
with which the island is covered. Ona number of occasions 
I fell as a result of catching my feet in holes or mounds of 
earth. The woods were entirely deserted, but I could 
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detect a multiplicity of footprints all running the same way 
as we were running. My companion seemed to know every 
inch of the ground, for he never stumbled until we found 
ourselves on the summit of the small hole-riddled hill over- 
looking the bay, where the pole stood. “ We are in time,” 
he gasped. 

I looked down on to the beach below me, utterly 
astounded by what I saw, a sight that in every way sur- 
passed my expectations. The arena of white sand was 
illuminated by the oblique red light of the sun under a cloud 
bank, and both it and the spit of seaward rocks were flowing 
and undulating with an immense crowd of small red furry 
animals. They surged over the stones at the foot of the 
low cliffs, and fresh contingents continued to arrive in 
streams which poured out of several defiles and paths leading 
to the beach rather like a viscous fluid. There was a tide- 
mark of them creeping and climbing on the rocks. The 
beach itself was so congested that a number of the animals 
were jammed into cracks in the stones, while a long brown 
fringe undulated with each successive wave. My host was 
enraptured. “I never, never saw so many” was all he 
was capable of saying at first. Then he began to talk 
rapidly in my ear, pointing out to me facts which I would 
not otherwise have observed. I noted that the animals 
were engaged in crowding into groups, in the centres of 
which larger and older individuals could be seen. I could 
smell an overpowering odour of small rodent. The air was 
full of a minute shuffling and the dry noise of claws and 
tails crossing on stones. Turning my attention to individual 
animals closer to myself, I noticed that many were cleaning 
their fur, while the females brushed and licked their young 
and marshalled them in the direction of the shore. I noticed 
—or rather the Keeper pointed out to me with pride—that 
one of the larger lemmings was dragging a tin medal froma 
bedraggled ribbon between his prominent front teeth. I 
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observed also the complacent, if not confident, expression 
upon the faces of the rodents, though being unfamiliar with 
their normal appearance I am unable to state its significance. 

“Look there,” said the Keeper—‘ that’s the oldest 
animal I’ve seen. He’s at the centre of a group. And do 
you see—Here he broke off short, watching closely a small 
group of animals on the top of a low dune, separated from 
the rest. Their fur was noticeably less kempt than that of 
the others, and they were huddled into a group. As I 
watched a larger lemming, passing, dragged one of them 
down into the crowd, and after a while his corpse was thrown 
out and rolled down the dune. “ Those are some of the 
abnormals I told you of,” said the Keeper. “‘ They’re 
apparently refusing to go.” 

Suddenly he stiffened, and caught my arm, pointing out 
to sea. The lower limb of the sun, elliptical in form, had 
touched the horizon. There was an instant cessation of 
movement below us, except where at the periphery of the 
crowd a few latecomers hastened to take their places. Then 
suddenly a shrill dry squeaking commenced at the end 
of the spit in the far distance and approached, until its 
volume was terrible. I put my hands to my ears, but could 
not exclude it. The Keeper spoke but I could not hear his 
words. With feverish hands he attached the flag to its 
halliard and hoisted it. 

Instantly the sound ceased. There was a long quiet 
pause. And then the first lemming entered the water, and 
swam resolutely out, its head and paws jerking, and a 
red arrowhead of ripple coming from its chin. It swam 
about three yards alone, and then a second followed it, 
and another. Within a few moments the surface of the bay 
was covered with the minute black wedges of heads and 
intersecting v-shaped ripples, and the entire gathering began 
to crowd down the beach to the water, calling quietly to one 
another, the females administering a final preen to their 
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young, the adults ruffling and smoothing their coats. They 
began to pass below us, headed out to sea. The Keeper 
took off his cap and held it before him, weeping and 
clapping his hands. After a while one or two of the animals 
ceased to swim and sank, 'many of them at a point immedi- 
ately below our hill. I noticed that whenever one appeared 
on the point of sinking, two of the larger lemmings would 
rush towards him and attempt to reach him in time to hang 
round his neck one of the tin medals, the weight and 
encumbrance of which usually caused him to sink at once, 
though here and there the ribbon remained floating, sug- 
gesting that in these instances the medal was of wood. 
Before many moments had passed, there remained on the 
beach only the small group on their dune, and a solitary 
infant which rushed to and fro and finally entered the water, 
sinking just off the rocks below our viewpoint. The 
Keeper was shouting at the top of his voice, “ Wonderful, 
wonderful.” By this time the squeaking was dying away, 
and the light fading. Only the net of ripples marked the 
progress of the lemmings out to sea. 

The Keeper hauled down the flag, trembling with 
emotion. Already a few bodies were being returned by the 
water along the line of the tide. I gave him my promise 
to assist him the following day in the collection and pre- 
servation of the valuable skins, and thanked him for his 
hospitality and the unique opportunity I had enjoyed. By 
now it was dark, and the island extremely quiet. 


SCTEARY, 
By PETER ABRAHAMS 


HE was A fine fellow, was Uncle Joe in the days when he 
was still young. The trouble was booze. He loved booze. 
He lived with it. He courted it. Johnny Stone who died 
last year told him it was going to kill him. But he would 
not listen. He was a hard nut that ole bastard. And it 
did kill him. Not like Johnny said. But it did. 


The trouble with us coloured folks is that we are too 
quick to say a person is good for nothin’. We don’t ask 
why he is good for nothin’. He is just good for nothin’. 
Then we shake our heads like Saint Jesus, and tell each 
other how this one or that one goes boozin’ to hell. Some- 
times we say singin’. Sometimes we say dancin’. Some- 
times fightin’. But most always boozin’. 


We're too quick, us folks. We don’t care *bout the 
why’s and the wherefore’s. We just say he’s good for 
nothin’ and he goes boozin’ to hell. Just like that. But us 
others that knows the inside of the case are not so quick 
with our tongues. We just leave these imitation whites to 
sing their songs of hell and chew our pipes. Of a night 
we come together and talk *bout these fellows. There 
won’t be no light in the room. Just the glow of the pipes 
and cigarettes and the white teeth and the bright eyes. And 
someone would heave a heavy sigh, most likely ole Matt. 
He likes to start the ball rollin’. Always he begins the 
same : 


“ Jeez, when ah thinks of the good ole days, my heart 
would fair burst,’’ he had been in America for a long time 
when he was still young. He liked to show it off when he 
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spoke. He had run away from a boat when he got to New 
York and stayed there for more’n six years. He said Noo 
Yurk. Just so. But us others did not mind. We was fond 
of ole Matt’s lying and the beggar knew it. When he said 
“ Jeez’, one-eyed Joe would hit him hard on the back so 
that he coughed and said: “Go it ole boy, we are 
alistenin’.”’ He would say, damn you, to ole one-eyed, but 
start. Then he’d tell bout all the tarts he knew. What he 
did to them. How they liked it. Then there’d be a quarrel 
about what nationality can give it best. And who had had 
the most nations. And what white nation was the most 
decent. For my part I loves the Irish. I dunno why. I just 
loves them. But after a while we'd all turn serious. Then 
we'd talk sad. Then we are ole men, broken ole men. 
Then the laughter goes out of our eyes. Then you can see 
them feeling tired. Then we look and see who’s missin’ 
from the ole crowd. Armless Hick would ask, where is de 
gennelman ? He spoke just like'a darky, ole Hick. Then 
I’d shake my head and say: Didn’t you hear “bout it? 
Then Johnny who died last year’s brother would say : Sure. 
The old toff died three weeks back. He was walkin’ across 
the road with his ole stick from Paree when some bigger 
toff in a shining car knocked him down. There was a 
decent bloke for you, the toff. Never worried nobody 
even when he was tight. Always white collar and tie even, 
though his pants was not ironed sometimes. His hands 
was fine too, just like a s’ciety dame’s. Did youse see them. 
Then everybody’d say something good ’bout the toff. 
Then Johnny who died last year’s brother would go on. 
Darn cops didn’t do anything to the blighter who knock 
him down and killed him. Said he was drunk and such 
things. The beggar got off scot free. Now ole Toff’s gone. 
Then we would all curse the beggar and say what’s 


happenin’ to Sith Africa, and how they treat us coloureds 
just like dogs. 
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Ole Art would cough and the pipe would go up to where 
his mouth is supposed to be. He left half his face in France. 
D’you know ’bout old Uncle Joe? His voice was soft. 
Like a girl’s when she starts lookin’ for fellows. Then he’d 
cough some more and clear his throat. Someone would 
say. No, tell us. Others would say, yes do. Ole Art 
was known for politeness and we’d be all politeness. There’d 
be all quiet. Like when orders had been given in the 
trenches to be quiet before a big attack. Only the lights 
would glow in the darkness. The lights of cigarettes and 
pipes. Then ole Art would take the pipe out of his mouth 
and look at it, and then he would look at us to see if all is 
lookin’ at him. He had been a school teacher once, long 
ago. Now he treated us all like his school kids. Poor ole 
Art. He had some tough times but he is a fine blighter. 
A little horsey but fine. 


If all are ready he’d begin. He spoke soft, just like I said : 
Well friends, ole Uncle Joe has passed away. We'd all say 
something *bout our sorrow. And we was sorry. Our 
crowd was gettin’ small. I pity the poor blighter who 
would go last. He’d be mighty lonesome with none to 
talk to. Out of over a dozen we was just five left. But ole 
Art would go on. They took him to his ole wife from jail 
and I must say this for her, she did not turn his poor body 
away. The funeral is to-morrow; that’s what I want to 
talk about, the funeral. He stopped and felt for the nine- 
penny bottle of stout in front of him. Every night when 
we met we would put all we had on the table. We always 
had enough for five bottles. A bottle for each man. He 
held the bottle to his throat and we could all hear the sound 
of the stout going down. That made us all want to have 
a drink. So we all had one. When we was finished he 
went on. Well, we all know, gentlemen (we liked that 
about him) that good intentions are not enough. (Cockeyed 
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Joe asked me what intentions was, I tole him; ole Art 
stared at us but said nothing.) The widow intend good but 
it is our duty to try and help her with the expense. Some 
put their hands into their pockets but he stopped them. 
Not yet gentlemen. Let me first tell the story of Uncle 
Joe so that you can know what you are givin’ your money 
for. We all said, yes, do. He said yes, the name of the 
S’ciety must be kept up. 


Well, we all know that the late Uncle Joe was a fine fellow 
when he was young. There was some that say that he was 
bad because he drank. We all here know it is not so. 
When we was young I had the honour to meet Joe on the 
boat going over. (Ole Lamm who had a fightin’ chest 
coughed so he waited till that was over.) He was a fine 
lad and told me all about the trouble at his home and why 
he had run away. How his father used to beat him and his 
mother. How there was nothin’ in the house to eat most of 
the time and how his father would drink away all his wages 
on Friday night and come home and beat him up. All these 
he tole on that trip over. He stopped and looked at us for 
a while. He lit his pipe then he went on. Well, then he was 
lost to me for some years. When I met him again it was 
here. He tole me about how well he had been goin’ on 
and about his wife and his two little children and took me 
to his home. He was happy. We was together for six weeks 
then I left him to go to one of the many ports of the world. 
I made two trips back. On the second I met him. He was 
changed. He had been boozin’. I tried to speak to him but 
he would not listen. Later he tole about his wife and how 
she ran away with the children and another man and took 
all his money with her. He took me to a little room where 
he lived with his present widow. It was terrible. But the 
woman looked after him. I must say that for her. I left 
him there. I did not see him for five years. Then I heard 
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that he had found his wife and the man with whom she 
had run away and killed them in a drunken moment. You 
all know the rest of the story. 


It is the duty of this S’ciety to show our respect and 
broadness. Do not listen to these imitation whites. Let 
them say what they like. The S’ciety will not forget its 
duty. He stopped and there was a long silence. Ole Art 
put his hand into his pocket and took out two coppers. 
Someone struck a match and lit the stub of candle. Two 
more and a ha’penny were thrown with it. But the promises 
made it two shillings and one ha’penny. 


We then finished our stout and one by one we went out. 
Each wondering who would leave the S’ciety next. 


(The author of this story is a young Negro of mixed 
Abyssinian and Cape descent.—EDITOR.) 
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ENGLISH NOVELISTS. ELIZABETH BOWEN. Collins. 

4s. 6d. 
AN INQUIRING STRANGER, ignorant of our classics yet 
fortunately possessed of sufficient English to read, would 
obtain from this literary peepshow an illuminating vision 
of the quality and continuity of the English novel ; what 
is more, he would find himself trusting the instinctive taste 
with which it has been assessed. 

Lack of space, however, has confined Miss Bowen, 
hedging the development of her subject. If this is unfor- 
tunate for the reader, it is in itself no drawback because her 
imaginative use of words is a very personal attribute, 
helping to overcome space limitations. Her survey is in 
fact less of a critical essay than an invitation to spontaneous 
enjoyment: “It would be sad,” she says, bearing in mind 
Jane Austen’s definition of novels, “‘ to regard as lecture- 
room subjects books that were meant to be part of life.” 

Such criticism as Miss Bowen does make is informal ; 
rather are the characteristics of the novelists themselves, 
and aspects of their work, exposed vividly in pregnant 
flashes. So, from the “ false dawn”? of Euphues she leads 
us past the early virility and late composure of the eighteenth 
century, pausing, for a moment, by its dark undercurrents. 
Thence past the sententious Victorians, and so to con- 
temporary novelists “ whose chief attraction is that we 
have not yet been required to find them ‘ good’”’. 

Though, proportionately, much space is devoted to 
Richardson and Fielding, this is intentional in view of their 
fatherhood of succeeding generations of English novelists. 

Miss Bowen closes with Virginia Woolf, recognizing 
in that strange exaltation of inner timeless experience her 
Elizabethan kinship and supreme contemporary art. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
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THE SHORT STORY. H. E. Bates. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

A brief study of the short story from Poe and Gogol 
to the present day. Briskly and fluently written. Not a 
work either of scholarship or profound literary criticism ; 
and not meant to be. Rather impromptu lectures by a 
writer devoted to the short-story form and believing pro- 
foundly not only in its present place in literature but also 
in its future. It will be enjoyed by a wide public, and worthy 
of study by young practitioners of the short story, but does 
not supersede Tchehov’s letters to his brother. 

Bates does not correlate short story development 
sufficiently with other artistic, social, and philosophical 
developments : tries, but fails to amputate it from the body 
of literature without severing vital arteries. From O’Brien 
he, without criticism, takes the thesis that the short story 
writer is the poet mangué. Truth is O’Brien was a poet 
manqué and became a great short story editor faute de 
mieux. Many short story writers of the period between 
the two wars were novelists mangués. They did not, and 
could not, write the novels they wanted to because the 
period of transition was not completed. When it is we are 
more likely to see the revival of the three-decker novel 
than an efflorescence of the short story. Short stories 
flourish when whole lives are meaningless, but moments 
of time, fleeting emotions, and isolated incidents hold 
significance. 

A. CALDER MARSHALL 


POETS OF TO-MORROW. Third Selection. Hogarth 
Press. 6s: 

THIS BOOK INCLUDES work by Lawrence Little, David 

Gascoyne, Laurie Lee, Adam Drinan, and Arthur Harvey. 

Mr. Little is the youngest of the group, and his work would, 

I think, tell us that even if the prefatory note did not. 

Few of the poems here given seem to be fully realized— 
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of them perhaps “ Yesterday ” is the most satisfying, while 
there is a good idea marred by angularity of treatment in 
“Youngest Brother”. Mr. Gascoyne is the most ex- 
perienced of the poets represented; I feel that this selection, 
containing poems in widely differing manners, re-em- 
phasizes the need already felt for an opportunity to see his 
work in bulk. The first poem, “Lines,”’ is an extraordinarily 
beautiful lyric, and all the others show power in various 
directions. It is not altogether surprising to observe in 
“ Walking at Whitsun ”’, a poem of some length in blank 
verse, reminiscences of Wordsworth both in tone and 
diction, since Mr. Gascoyne has in the past shown evidence 
of an attitude which in its religious orientation to nature has 
common ground with that of Wordsworth. It is time we 
had a collection of Poems from this writer. It is 
not fair to ask us to judge from fragments. 

Mr. Lee is unequal, and the most “‘ Romantic ”’ of these 
poets. At his best, as in the poem beginning “‘ The evening 
the heather’’, he has a polished intensity that commands 
respect ; at his worst, as in the third stanza of “ Port of 
Famagusta ’’, he sends one to the works of Oscar Wilde 
to look up the ancestry of the expression. I think that in 
time he may find in himself an individual lyric tone which 
at present emerges for the most part piecemeal. 

Adam Drinan seems to me by far the most interesting 
poet in the book. As a Scot he has a different background 
to the rest, and one nearer to my own. His technical means 
are to be paralleled more closely in modern Irish poetry 
than in English. But apart from this, he has an assurance, 
a vividness of perception, and a freedom from uncomfort- 
able blunders, which distinguish him from his contem- 
poraries in this volume. He is represented by a series of 
poems extracted from a narrative cycle. The best way I 
can illustrate their quality, and induce the reader to share my 
regret at the omissions, is to quote a few lines :— 
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We heard a coronach and sad feet passing 

from crops destroyed and clachans that had collapsed 
under perpetual shelling of the seeds of grass 

till crofter refugees from happy townships 

clung to the cliffs, cut rock into crude houses 
learning seaskill from men who had been drowned. 


Above all he is courageous in attempting, and (as far as I 
can judge) in succeeding in, the adaptation of the modern 
mode to the needs of the narrative. 

Arthur Harvey’s poetry seems to me at times, as in “‘ The 
Country Women” and “ The Toilers’’ to combine in a 
curious way a sort of pared sterility with diffuseness of 
detail. It seems that he always sees the people among whom 
he lives from outside, though the form of words which he 
uses is an utterance by the people themselves. In his poems 
of the interior life, such as “‘I would shear flesh fleece 
away ”’, he seems to be very much more successful. That 
poem, a sort of footnote to Hamlet’s “ O that this too too 
solid flesh would melt”’, is an entirely successful piece, 
technically, sensually, and intellectually, adumbrating a 
feeling which all of us must have felt, in the language and 


expression of our time. 
ee MAURICE JAMES CRAIG 


MIDDLE EAST WINDOW. HuMPHREY BOWMAN. 
Longmans. I4s. 
Mr. BOWMAN HAS spent over thirty years in educational 
work in the Middle East. His book is interesting as an 
official record and contains some valuable material for 
specialists. It is written, however, in a style from which 
all trace of emotion has been obliterated and thus we are 
painfully reminded of academic reports. This is the more 
to be regretted, for he met many interesting people, includ- 
ing Gertrude Bell and Slatin Pasha. Is not his attitude to 
the Balfour Declaration an indication, as well, of our recent 
failures in the East? Either that document meant what it 
said and we should have kept to the spirit of it or else we 
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should have honestly repudiated it at the start. To try 
to twist meanings was simply to earn the hatred of both 
Arab and Jew. Seatiael 
FROM THE LAND OF SILENT PEOPLE. ROBERT 

St JoHN. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Is IT BECAUSE we know that Greek countryside, old women 
spinning in Preveza, the afternoon shadows creeping up the 
red banks of the Corinth canal and the quiet, white streets 
of Patras, that this record of Yugoslavia and Greece seems 
the most moving of all the reports that we have read ? The 
author has a sense of landscape and of the atmosphere of 
places as well as of reporting. He makes us feel the horror 
of the air raid on Belgrade all the more because he has first 
shown a city where many of the citizens were ignorant of 
the German plans and others were mixed up in a play-like 
underground movement of rebellion based upon medieval 
models. 

The book is full of adventures, both personal, the author 
escaped with four companions in an old sailing boat, none 
of them having any knowledge of navigation, and national, 
for he saw at first hand the evacuation of the British Army 
from Greece. The horror of the ceaseless air attacks and the 
bewilderment of a people who had immense courage but 
no idea of what totalitarian warfare could be like, are vividly 
described. 

It is a volume to be read besides Casson’s Greece Against 
the Axis and Wings Over Olympus. These two books were 
written by men who were part of the fighting forces and 
thus had little opportunity to know what the Greek 
population felt. Mr. St John was chiefly with the civilians 
until he finally reached a British destroyer and there have 
been few grimmer records than his of the senseless 
slaughter of surprised and helpless peasants. 

BRYHER 
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TREITSCHE’S ORIGINS OF PRUSSIANISM. Trans- 

lation by Cepar and EDEN Paut. Allen & Unwin. 

5. 6d. 

THE PRUSSIAN SPIRIT. S.D.Strrx. Faber. 125. 6d. 
HERE ARE Two books of outstanding merit among the 
many recently published about the German nation. Treit- 
sche’s story of the rise and fall of the Teutonic Knights is 
little known in England, except to scholars. It might have 
been written by a Nazi, as the translators point out, though 
first printed in 1862, but unless we try to understand the 
complex history of Teuton and Slav in the Baltic lands, and 
what is it other than the Anglo-Irish conflict repeated on a 
larger scale and with more cruelty, how can we compre- 
hend the origins of the present struggle or be prepared for 
an eventual peace? The savage attack on Poland in 1939 
was no new manifestation, the same thing had occurred 
over and over again between 1234 and the Reformation. 
It is interesting to note that the Teutonic Order imposed 
their version of a state upon the conquered almost before 
the battlefields were won. The struggle, however, was not 
merely one-sided. Slav and Teutonic temperaments jarred 
against each other yet both sides suffered from a dangerous 
mutual fascination. It is obvious that many theories for 
the formation of an army élite to-day must have been 
borrowed from the Order and perhaps some of the pre- 
valent German contempt for women is due to remnants of 
the warrior monastic creed. The book is not a general 
history of the Baltic, we need as corrective some of the 
valuable chronicles of Scottish merchants in these ports as 
well as studies from the Slav point of view but it should be 
read by all who wish to understand the strength and the 
weakness of the machine we have to fight. The translation 
reads easily and well. 

Mr. Stirk’s book is the best account of modern Germany 
that I have read. His analysis of Prussianism is excellent, 
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he shows its good and its bad elements and how National 
Socialism is often but an exaggerated and distorted form of 
ideas common to the nation since the time of the Teutonic 
Knights. He does not condemn only for he brings out some 
positive qualities, rectitude, courage, and selflessness in 
earlier times but he emphasizes equally the immense dangers 
of the present form not only to Germany but to the world. 
His chapters on popular literature since Hitler’s rise to 
power are particularly valuable for there are few English 
people able to wade through such appalling rubbish and yet 
that rubbish has had an influence far beyond its literary 
merit. The section upon the misuse of classic writers, 
especially Kleist, is valuable: it is an object lesson in what 
propaganda can achieve when passages written against 
Napoleon are twisted into praise of the Nazi regime. There 
are also studies of the opposition, of men like Zuckmayer 
who poked gay fun at the militaristic tradition and of 
Fritz von Unruh who at first accepted and then broke away 
from it. 

There is a regrettable tendency here to-day to borrow 
certain German methods throughlessly because of their 
apparent success in battle. Mr. Stirk’s book is a valuable 
corrective for he shows us that in some ways we are less 
aware of the funamental issues than we were in 1918. His 
suggestions with regard to our present propaganda to 
Germany are particularly valuable. 

ERNEST HUDSON 
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WE OWE MORE than we realize to the small band of American 

newspaper correspondents who did their best to warn the 

English-speaking peoples of coming dangers from 1930 

onwards. Not only were they better informed than most 
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diplomatic circles, but they were impartial recorders : they 
may have missed a detail here or misunderstood a point of 
national attitude but as a whole their dispatches gave a true 
and terrible account of the rise of Hitler and the tragedy of 
Spain. 

Mr. Stowe’s book comes well up to the standard set by 
his colleagues. The most interesting chapters are those in 
which he describes the Finnish war, the German occupation 
of Oslo, and the campaign in Greece. He gives us less 
well known but extraordinary material in his account of 
Rumania and the Balkans. The story of British soldiers left 
almost without planes or artillery in Norway makes 
unpleasant reading. It is generally known here now but 
should not be allowed to be forgotten. 

While Mr. Stowe adds much to our documentary know- 
ledge, his suggestions do not seem to solve one of the 
baffling mysteries of the war. Why did the Finns and the 
Greeks fight against all odds, while the French collapsed 
and the Norwegians were blind to the approaching danger ? 
It may have been a sense of national unity and good 
organization as he writes but there was surely something 
more as yet unexplained? All readers will find it hard to 
put this book down once they have begun it. It is to be 
hoped that the author will continue his reports upon the 
European situation. 


ERNEST HUDSON 


PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY. SEAN O’Casey. 
Macmillan. 15s. 

THIS IS THE second volume of O’Casey’s autobiography 

in the third person, continuing J Knock at the Door. It is 

written in the same contorted Dublin-colloquial style, 

sometimes in sentences lasting half a page or more; but 

perhaps it is the increased interest of the subject matter— 
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his life from about 13 to about 2o—that gives the impression 
that it is here more suited to the job in hand. At all events, 
once one has got used to the manner, a process which took 
me only some twenty pages; it is a magnificent experience 
to read it. There is a wonderful chapter describing a visit 
to Kilmainham Jail, still warm from the incarceration of 
Parnell, a fight in a pub between Johnny’s elder brothers 
(one of them a soldier in the Crown forces), a barman, 
some policemen, and a third party (wor the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party), the illness of one of the brothers, sym- 
pathetic portraits of two Church of Ireland clergymen, 
unsympathetic portaits of several lay Orangemen, very 
unsympathetic portraits of days at work as a junior clerk and 
a carrier on cold mornings with two Protestant firms of 
unimpeachable respectability, two glimpses of youthful 
love-affairs, treated with honesty and delicacy as well, 
Conn the Shaughraun at the old Mechanics’ Institute, now 
the Abbey Theatre ; and the Lord knows what besides. An 
epic riot in Dame Street over the South African War. All 
seen through the eyes of Johnny Casside, who now that he 
is Sean O’Casey, sees it through eyes which here and there 
(and especially at Kilmainham and the Battle of the Boyne) 
owe a good deal to Joyce, but most of all to his turbulent 
and sensitive past. 

To anyone who does not know Ireland, this book will 
surprise by the theological and biblical preoccupations 
which it shows. We see O’Casey reacting away from the 
Orange background of his own kind, the Protestants, and 
yet feeling himself sundered from the Catholics. Perhaps 
it is out of this conflict, altogether exceptional in the strata 
from which he came, that the drama sprang which has given 
us the great plays. To anyone who knows and loves the 
plays this book is the grandest possible gloss on the central 
line of his work. 


MAURICE JAMES CRAIG 


